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RESOLUTION 


The members of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society desire to express their profound grief because of the 
death of their friend and fellow director, Gen. Richard A. Sneed, 
who reached the end of a long, honorable and useful life, since 
the last meeting of the Board. Throughout a period of nearly 
twenty years of his service as a member of this body, we had the 
benefit of his presence and association in our meetings and coun- 
sels, his unselfish co-operation and helpful advice. After an un- 
usually long life, beautifully lived, and worthy of the highest 
encomium that could be paid to him as a man, a patriot and a 
citizen, in a spirit of appreciation we append the valedictory that 
eame from his pen when he retired from public life, a year before 
his passing. 


Baxter Taylor 
Charles F. Barrett 
Joseph B. Thoburn 
William S. Key 
Thomas A. Edwards 


Committee. 


“‘TNuring the years, I have tried to be a faithful public servant 
and a friend of the people. I feel that I have succeeded in these ef- 
forts, and I retire happy in the consciousness of loyalty to the 
trust imposed in me. The people of Oklahoma have been kind 
and considerate and have conferred upon me many honors, for all 
of which I am more than grateful, and I feel I cannot depart from 
public life in my adopted state without giving some expression of 
my gratitude and love to those who have been so good to me. 


“To the press of the state I also wish to give expression of my 
appreciation for continued support of me throughout the years of 
my public life. I feel it has been largely through the influence 
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of these friends that I have been able to carry on in my service to 
my beloved state; and although by reason of my age, my service 
is now limited, my loyalty and devotion still are hers. 


‘‘Oklahoma is my home. Ever since that day fifty years ago 
when I first saw the sun sinking behind the long line of the beauti- 
ful Wichitas, I have known no other. There in the shadows of 
those same mountains rests the devoted companion who shared 
with me those happy years, and with the poet I can say: 


“““Tn all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down.’’’ 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN TRADER 
By Gen. R. A. Sneed 


Editorial Introduction: The following paper was written by 
the late Gen. R. A. Sneed who was a trader for the Comanche & 
Kiowa and Prairie Apache tribes at Fort Sill and Anadarko from 
1885 to 1890. During that time he made many friends among the 
people of those three tribes, most of whom remembered him when 
he came to live in Comanche County in 1901, and, all through his 
official life in Oklahoma City, he occasionally received visits from 
some of his old Indian friends. 


The following paper was written three years ago for inclusion 
in a volume of local historical reminiscences published at Lawton. 
For some reason the copy was not received until too late for its 
inclusion in that collection, it, therefore, makes its first appearance 
in print in the quarterly magazine of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, of which institution General Sneed was one of the directors 
until his death March 15, 1936. —J. B. T. 


Forty-eight years have passed since I first visited the Coman- 
che and Kiowa country and forty-three years have elapsed since 
the termination of my first sojourn there. Great changes have 
marked the intervening era. It is not vouchsafed unto me to live 
to see that beautiful country as it will appear, forty-three to forty- 
eight years hence, though some of the people who now read these 
lines may do so. It was a land that was good to look upon when I 
first saw it. The Indians loved it then, as their children’s children 
love it still. Of its people, red and white, who were in their prime 
when I knew them in those days, few now remain and these few 
will soon be gone. The legendary and traditional lore, the early 
history, the songs and the stories of the country and its people are 
of most fascinating interest and are therefore worthy of careful 
preservation. Once the field of strife and of many warlike scenes 
it has long been a land of peace. That it may ever remain the 
abode of a peaceful, happy and prosperous people, is my most 
fervent wish. 


I am asked to write briefly of the years which I lived in the 
Comanche and Kiowa country, while I was a Government Indian 
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trader, at Fort Sill, during the period immediately preceding the 
opening of the first Oklahoma lands to homestead settlement, in 
1889. In July, 1885, I was appointed as Agency trader for the 
Indians of the Comanche, Kiowa and Prairie Apache tribes, with 
authority to open and maintain two stores or trading establish- 
ments—one at the Fort Sill sub-agency and the other at the 
Agency, then as now located at Anadarko. Hon. J. D. C. Atkins, 
who had represented my district in Congress (8th Tennessee dis- 
trict) for many years, had been appointed to the office of com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, by President Cleveland and it was he 
who tendered me the position as an official trader among the 
people of these three tribes. In preparation for this undertaking 
I effected a partnership with Z. T. Collier, of McKenzie, Tennes- 
see, under the firm name of Collier & Sneed. 


I am asked to tell something of my early experiences and 
observations while engaged in this business during the years 1885 
to 1887, together with some account of the people, red and white, 
civilian and military, with whom I came into contact and associa- 
tion during that period. As the experiences of that part of my 
life come before me in retrospect, I love to live those years over 
again. True, life under those circumstances was in striking con- 
trast to that of all of my previous life; yet, even so, it is pleasant 
to recall to memory the scenes and incidents which impressed my 
mind more or less in detail. 


A native of Mississippi, and long a citizen of Tennessee, I re- 
member wondering if I would find life in a prairie country, toler- 
able, to say nothing of pleasant. Yet, to my astonishment, I found 
it not merely tolerable but enjoyable. Indeed, there was some- 
thing about the primitive, unbroken prairie-land that was posi- 
tively enchanting, and now, from the viewpoint of a life-time twice 
as long as it then was, I want to say that the four years spent in 
the old Comanche and Kiowa country were among the happiest and 
most satisfactory years of my life. Moreover, my relations with 
the people whom I came to know there, during that period, were 
generally of the most friendly and neighborly character. It is 
therefore a real privilege to be permitted to write reminiscently of 
the people and associations of those days and something of the 


lives that they lived—for not many of them are now numbered 
among the living. 
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I arrived in what is now Comanche County, in October, 1885— 
forly-eight years ago. At that time, there was but one railway line 
that ran across the Indian Territory—the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, which passed through Vinita, Muskogee, McAlester and 
Durant. The town of Caddo, on this line of railway, had formerly 
been the nearest railway station to Fort Sill, the distance between 
the two points being 153 miles. There was regular traffic between 
Caddo and the military point at the eastern base of the Wichita 
Moutains—a stage line and freighting trians of wagons—until 
the construction of the Fort Worth and Denver Railway line reach- 
ed Henrietta, Texas, in 1885, reduced the distance to rail connection 
to sixty-five miles, so that travel and traffic between the Fort 
and Caddo station soon ceased. 


When I landed at Henrietta, I found that there was a daily 
stage line between that place and Fort Sill. This stage carried the 
mail and such passengers as might be going that way, together 
with light express. The Red River was crossed at Charley Station, 
about twenty miles out from Henrietta. The river was ordinarily 
crossed by fording, but when the current reached a flood stage, a 
small ferry-boat was brought into service. Another station known 
as ‘‘Grogan’s’’ about 15 miles down the river was later chosen by 
the stage line as the official crossing place, Charley’s being aban- 
doned for the purpose. Midway between Red River and the Fort 
was what was commonly called the Snake Creek Station, it being 
located where a small stream of that name—a tributary of Hast 
Cache Creek—was forded. At the Snake Creek stage stand, I met 
the first white man that it was my fortune to come to know in the 
Indian Territory of that day, in the person of W. G. Williams, 
then better known locally under the cognomen of ‘‘Caddo Bill’’ 
Williams. He was driving through to Henrietta, accompanied by 
his wife, who was a member of the Caddo Indian tribe. He 
had already lived in the Washita Valley, in the Anadarko vicinity, 
for more than twenty years. He lived many years afterward, 
dying at his home in El Reno about 1912. 


When I came to leave Henrietta by stage, I was surprised and 
delighted to find that the driver was none other than ‘‘Uncle Jeff”’ 
Griffith, a native of Lincoln County, Tenneessee, who had been a 
stage driver throughout his life since his young manhood. He had 
been driving the stage between Canton, Mississippi, and Yazoo 
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City when I was but a young boy. He was a man of fine character, 
gentlemanly demeanor and kindly disposition and was always 
deservedly popular among his patrons. He had never married. 
He continued to drive the stage between Henrietta and Fort Sill 
until the growing infirmities of age led to his retirement. He was 
a man of sixty-five or seventy, when I met him at Henrietta, the 
first time. The vehicle which he drove on that road was of a type 
known as a ‘‘mountain wagon,’’ having four springs. It had 
three seats and was capable of carrying eight or ten passengers. It 
was usualy drawn by a team of four mules of light or medium 
weight. 


Uncle Jeff was retired as a driver during the time that I was 
living at the Fort Sill sub-agency, being assigned to keep the stage 
stand at the Snake Creek Crossing. Though stage stand-keepers, 
as a rule, did not attract much attention on the part of travelers, 
Uncle Jeff was an excepton as to this. In his living quarters at 
Snake Creek, he kept a small ‘‘monkey’’ stove and, always, when 
the stage was due to arrive, he would have the water boiling hot 
and ready to make coffee which he gladly gave to all passengers 
who were invited to enjoy his hospitality. Needless to say, he was 
not less popular as a stand keeper than he had been as a stage 
driver. When he finally became too old to serve as a stand keeper, 
he took up his residence at the ranch home of Cal Suggs, a well 
known stockman of that region and there the closing years of his life 
were spent. Though many years have passed since he died, no one 
who ever knew him has forgotten him and though his place in the 
world’s affairs was an humble one, he dignified it by his manli- 
ness and fidelity so that, even if this brief tribute may seem to be 
a tardy one, it is abundantly justified. 


When I first arrived at Fort Sill, I stopped at a small hotel 
kept by Tolly Maupin, a Missourian. He had been called back to 
his old home by the illness of a relative, some days before my ar- 
rival, and he had left his hostelry in care of some Mexicans. These 
people baked big soda biscuit, served black coffee (without cream) 
and fried fresh beef so burnéd that it tasted bitter. 


A day or two after my arrival at the Fort, I went on to the 
Comanche and Kiowa Agency, ati Anadarko, thirty-five miles 
farther north up the trail. This agency, which was also the loca- 
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tion of several trading establishments, was situated in the beauti- 
ful valley of the Washita River, adjoining the site of the present. 
county-seat of Caddo County, which is still known by the name that 
had then been recently bestowed, upon it—Anadarko. It had been 
so named out of compliment to the remnant of the Anadarko tribe 
of Indians, which was closely related to and affiliated with the more 
numerous and powerful Caddo tribe. 


There were four trading establishments at the Agency—F rank 
Fred, Dudley Brown, Cleveland Brothers, and Reynolds. The 
license under the new administration and the new firm of Collier 
& Sneed, of which I was the junior partner, was to take over the 
establishment thus vacated. (The Cleveland brothers—Charles A. 
and William H. were preparing to open a new store at Doane’s 
Crossing, on Red River in Texas). In all, there were ten or a dozen 
families, including those of the agent, physician, clerks, teachers, 
mechanics, farmers and traders. There were no missonaries there 
then, but several of them came in within the next few years. There 
were two Indian schools—the Riverside School, on the north side 
of the Washita, which was maintained for the children of the 
Wichita, Caddo and affiliated tribes, and the Kiowa school on the 
south side, which was maintained for children of the Comanche, 
Kiowa and Apache tribes. I spent two or three days at the Agency. 
While there, I made the acquaintance of Lee Hall, then recently of 
Sherman, Texas. He had just replaced his predecessor, Col. Pleas- 
ant B. Hunt. (The latter was from Kentucky, whence he had enter- 
ed the Federal military service at the outbreak of the War between 
the States, attaining the grade of colonel before the end of the 
struggle. A brother of Colonel Hunt who was an officer on the 
staff of General John H. Morgan of the Confederate Army.) 


On my return to Fort Sill, I stayed only a day, or two, going 
from thence to my home in Tennessee, where I remained during the 


ensuing winter. Along in the latter part of the winter, (February, 
1886), I began to make preparations to move to Fort Sill. Most of 


the goods for the new store were purchased in St. Louis and Chi- 
cago and in Fort Worth. The Indian goods were bought in, St. 
Louis and Chicago. Groceries, meats and provisions, and many 
other items for the stock were purchased at Fort Worth. The In- 
dians were very fond of fruit, such as prunes, figs, dates, raisins, 
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ete., and large quantities of these were purchased in nearly every 
consignment; also the best grade of canned goods. 


The first stock of goods was opened out in an old building 
down near the East Cache Creek, on the bank of that stream. In 
fact, this structure had been built some years before, the material 
being what was known in those days as ‘‘raw-hide”’ lumber, i.e., 
native lumber sawed out of cottonwood logs. This was in March, 
1886. At the same time, I was making preparations for the erect- 
ion of a new building near the old sub-agency and school, two and 
a half miles south of the military post. This building was oc- 
eupied when completed, and the stock of good being transferred 
thither on the 17th of July, following. It was commonly known as 
the ‘‘Red Store.’’ It was two stories high, the upper floor being 
finished as a residence for my family. The lumber for this struc- 
ture was hauled from Henrietta, Texas, a distance of sixty-five 
miles. My family did not join me until November, 1886. 


The new business house was thirty-six by seventy feet in di- 
mensions and, even at that, the stock of goods which was installed, 
used up the floor space to such an extent that only convenient 
passage ways were left open. The stock included staple and fancy 
groceries, canned goods, cured meats, ete. Of course the dry goods 
included robes, blankets, shawls, silk handkerchiefs, red flannels, 
blue broadcloth, ete. All had to be of the best quality, as the In- 
dians would not buy cheap imitations or goods of inferior mater- 
ial. We also handled high grade saddles and bridles, and all kinds 
of harness. The hardware was all of good quality though the stock 
was not a large one. The hardware which was in demand among 
the Indians was chiefly axes, hatchets, saws, files, ete.; also kettles, 
frying pans and other cooking utensils, especially coffee pots. 
Most of the kettles were of the best grade of brassware and were 
sold at good prices. 

One of the main articles of trade was tanned and dressed 
buckskins of which a large quantity was always carried in stock. 
This was in keen demand for making moccasins, leggings and 
clothing. Most of this buckskin was purchased in Chicago. It 
was listed as ‘‘black-tail’’ buckskin and was assumed to be from the 
Rocky Mountain country. Practically every Indian had a com- 


plete buckskin wardrobe which was kept for ceremonial and state 
occasions. ; 
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One item of hardware that was in more or less constant demand 
was a type of hatchet which was known as the ‘‘hunter’s ax.’’ It 
was of good metal and had a short handle. It was accounted as 
especially useful in trimming and making teepee poles. These poles 
were always made of red cedar. The trees from which they were 
made were always selected in the cedar brakes, in the northern 
part of the Wichita-Caddo reservation, and were carefully selected, 
each being tall and straight, with few, if any, large limbs. The 
Indians used to go in large parties for the purpose of securing 
pole timber. Only one pole was made from a tree. This necessitat- 
ed a lot of trimming and shaving, the work being done by the 
squaws. When the poles were first brought in, they were green 
and heavy with sap, so that four to six of them were a load for any 
Indian pony to drag. Securing and bringing in these teepee poles 
and making them by the laborious methods and means in use among 
the Indians made them expensive and high-priced. An ordinary 
family domicile, or lodge, was twelve to fifteen feet high, with poles 
fifteen to eighteen feet long. Of these, there would be fifteen to 
eighteen or twenty. Some of the larger lodges, which were used 
for ceremonial or tribal gatherings, council meetings, ete., were 
as much as twenty feet high, with poles twenty-four feet in length 
and as many as thirty in number. These large teepee poles were 
valued at $4.00 or $5.00 each. When I came among the Indians, the 
teepees were mostly covered with 12-ounce duck, though some of 
the smaller lodges used 8-ounce or 10-ounce duck coverings. Down 
to a dozen years before I went among them, their lodges were 
covered with buffalo hides, with the flesh side out. 


When a band of Indians moved their camp or village, before 
they began to use wagons, many of their movable belongings were 
transported in bundles which were fastened between the trailing 
lodge poles dragged by the ponies. This vehicle was called a 
‘‘travois,’? among the northern Indians such as the Sioux. Natu- 
rally, a well traveled travois trail soon came to have its paths 
deeply worn in the soil. In driving across the country with a 
team and buggy or other light conveyance, if I overtook or passed 
a travois train, I always turned out of the road and gave it a wide 
berth, as most horses other than Indian ponies were always easily 
frightened at the sight of that sort of transportation. 


Although my headquarters were at the Fort Sill sub-agency, 
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I made numerous trips to the other store, at the Agency on the 
Washita, usually going up once each week. With a team of good 
horses and a buggy, it ordinarily took three and a half or four hours 
to make the trip. Once, when there had been some trouble with a 
Kiowa Indian who rallied a lot of his fellow tribesmen to his sup- 
port, Webb Hendrix, who was manager of the store at the Agency 
(a brother-in-law of Mr. Collier, my partner, by the way) sent a 
telegraphic message to me, reading: ‘‘Come at once; important.’’ 
That time, I made the drive in three hours—a good record, over 
roads that were none of the best. I seldom made the journey both 
ways in the same day, usually staying over night and returning the 
next day. 


The Comanche language was not a difficult one to learn and, 
since it was in reality the court language of the Southern Plains 
tribes, many Indians of other tribes learned to speak it. Many 
white men learned to speak Comanche but few could master the 
Kiowa lingo. While I might have leraned to speak Comanche, I 
did not do so for it was best for the manager of the trading estab- 
lishment not to speak or understand the vernacular of his Indian 
patrons, as, otherwise, they would have monopolized too much of 
his time holding converse with him. So, when an Indian wanted to 
talk with me I would answer, ‘‘Kay M’swaveti,’’ meaning, ‘‘I do 
not understand.’’ Or, sometimes, I would say, ‘‘No hockin,’’ mean- 
ing, ‘‘I do not know.’’ I did learn the name for money and for 
prices and for numbers, however, and I had the reputation of 
being able to sell as many goods as any clerk about the establish- 
ment. 


The Indian people were remarkable for their truthfulness 
and honesty. I seldom had occasion to go to their camps to make 
collections—they always came in and settled their own accounts. 
Their sense of honor and honesty and their regard for their word 
when they had made a promise were almost universally above 
question. If an Indian died owing a debt, his relatives always 
paid it. The lowering of their morale did not come until the white 
people came to live among them. They were keen traders and 
did not hestitate to take advantage of the other party to a deal if 
opportunity was afforded, but once they gave a promise, its 
performance was regarded as a sacred obligation. | Though they 
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were unable to read and write, many of them seemed to be skilled 
in the art of diplomacy. 


Of course, most of my personal associations were with the 
Comanches, though I came to know many of the Kiowas also. Of 
the Comanches, I recall especially Quanah Parker, the son of 
Cynthia Ann Parker, a white captive who had been carried away 
from a Texas pioneer settlement in her childhood. Quanah’s fath- 
er was Pete Nocona, a Comanche war chief. Quanah never recog- 
nized the obligations of any treaty between the Comanches and 
the Government, until after the last Indian war of 1874-5. He was 
quite a young man at that time. When he surrendered, in June, 
1875, it was in good faith and he was ever after a man of peace. 
He was the leader of the Quahada band. Other leaders included 
Taba-nannika of the Yampa-rika (root-eater) band; Otter Belt of 
the Pennataka (Honey eater) band, White Wolf (Quahada), Wild 
Horse (Mow-way), and several others of minor importance and in- 
fluence. Among the Kiowa leaders, easily the most prominent at 
that time was Stumbling Bear, who was the last surviving signer of 
the Medicine Lodge treaty. He was a man of strong personality 
and was both popular and influential among his people. He was 
aman of imposing physique. Other Kiowa chiefs were Big Tree, 
Sun-Boy, Hunting Horse, White Horse and Apeatone. The latter 
was a young man who afterward became a very influential leader 
among the Kiowa. 


George Washington, the Caddo head chief, was one of the 
most noted Indian leaders of his time. He was a man of progressive 
views, a successful farmer, a keen trader and had an acute sense 
of humor. Many humorous anecdotes concerning his quaint sayings 
still circulate in the old Caddo country to this day. He had been 
the chief of the White Bead, or Indian Territory Caddo, before that 
band and the Texas band were merged, in the autumn of 1859. 
These two bands had always maintained a separate existence, 
though always on friendly terms, frequently visiting each other and 
with many intermarriages. The two bands had been temporarily 
separated again during the years of the War between the States, 
the Texas Caddoes taking refuge on the Arkansas River, in Kansas, 
while George Washington and the White Bead band remained on 
the Washita. During the closing years of the War, George Wash- 
ington and most of the men of his band were induced to form an 
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organization known as the Caddo Frontier Battalion, a two-company 
organization of which George Washington was the commander with 
the rank of major. However, he had entered the service of the 
Confederate Army in that capacity with the express understanding 
that under no circumstances should he and his command ever be 
sent into action against any white troops. Consequently, his bat- 
talion was kept on frontier scouting duty as a sort of buffer be- 
tween the outlying settlements of the Creek and Chickasaw na- 
tions and the wild tribes of the Southern Plains region. He built 
a fine big frame house on his ranch, in the valley of the south Cana- 
dian in the northern part of the Caddo Country. He was an exten- 
sive farmer, had large herds of cattle and many horses and was said 
to have been the first to introduce the raising of swine in the Caddo 
country. The Chisholm trail, from Darlington to Anadarko cross- 
ed the Canadian at his ranch, the ford being known as the George 
Washington crossing. 


Traders were allowed to buy corn, yearling cattle, horses or 
Indian ponies, and hogs, but they were not permitted to run their 
stock on the Indian reservations. There was generally a local de- 
mand for corn but livestock had to be sold elsewhere. I accumu- 
lated a drove of 125 head of hogs in the course of my dealings 
with the Caddoes. Hog raising had been introduced among the 
Caddo people by their principal chief, George Washington. These 
hogs were of the type known as the ‘‘mule-foot’’ breed, the animals 
having a solid, single hoof on each foot, instead of a divided hoof 
such as those which distinguished practically all other breeds of 
domestic swine. A few of these were killed and the meat was cured, 
but most of the drove was sold to Jules Doss, of the Chickasaw 
Nation. Some of these weighed as much as 250 pounds each and the 
drove averaged nearly 190 pounds. These hogs were mostly of the 
unmixed ‘‘razor-back’’ stock. Most of the yearling cattle were sold 
to some of the cattlemen who held leases in the Comanche-Kiowa 
reservation—practically all of them to Pres Addington, whose 
ranges were in the lower Cache Creek country. Indian ponies 
that were secured in barter with the Indians, were driven to 
Henrietta, Texas, whence they were shipped in car-load lots to 
Tennessee. My partner, Mr. Collier, received and disposed of them 
on their arrival there—they were in keen demand for saddle ani- 
mals for boys and children. . 
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In and around Anadarko there were a number of white men 
who had married Indian women. The one who had been longest 
with the Indians was Dr. J. J. Sturm, who had come to the Washita 
country with the Texas bands, in the autumn of 1859. His wife 
was a member of the Anadarko tribe and he had been a Government 
Agency employe at the Lower Brazos Agency, near Fort Belknap, 
Texas, for some years before the removal to the Indian Territory. 
He was fairly well-to-do and was distinguished for his liberality 
and generosity in the way he treated the Indians. He was person- 
ally acquainted with all of them and was very popular and influ- 
ential among them. 


Tom Woodward, was of Quaker extraction and came to the 
Wichita-Caddo Agency with Agent Lawrie Tatum, in 1869. He 
marred a Kiowa woman. He was a prominent member of the 
Agency community before the opening of the Comanche-Kiowa 
lands and he was recognized as a community leader even after that 
community was superseded by the municipality of Anadarko in the 
early years of the 20th Century, serving for years as president of 
one of the local banks. He had resided, at Anadarko for nearly if 
not quite fifty years at the time of his death, a few years ago. 


William G. Williams, a genial Kentuckian, better known as 
“Caddo Bill’’ Williams, arrived on the Washita, in what is now 
Caddo County, in 1859. He was in the employ of the traders dur- 
ing his first years there. During the War between the States he 
served with George Washington’s Caddo Frontier battalion. His 
wife was a member of the Caddo tribe and he soon embarked in 
cattle ranching on his own account. He died at El Reno, about 
1912. 


Another early settler was Jimmie Jones, who married a mem- 
ber of the Kiowa tribe. They reared a large family in their home 
near Cottonwood Grove, in the vicinity of the present village of 
Virden. 


Joe Leonard was another old timer. He came to Fort Cobb 
with Gen. William B. Hazen, special Indian Agent for the Govern- 
ment, in the fall of 1868, and lived in that section of the country 
until his death, about fifty-five years later. His wife was a mem- 
ber of the Caddo tribe. 


George Conover, a soldier in the 6th U. S. Infantry, was sta- 
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tioned at Fort Arbuckle from the time that post was reoccupied by 
Federal troops, a year or two after the end of the Civil War, and 
was subsequently stationed at Fort Sill for a time after its estab- 
lishment, until his discharge, when he entered the service of the 
Government Agency for the Comanche, Kiowa and Apache Indians. 
He married the widow Chandler, who was a native of Mexico who 
had been carried into captivity by the Comanches while she was a 
child. Conover is still living at Anadarko, having been a resident 
of the community for over sixty years. 


E. L. Clark, commonly called ‘‘Doctor’’ Clark, was an inter- 
married member of the Comanche tribe. His wife was a daughter 
of Moxe, who was of mixed Mexican, Spanish and Comanche ex- 
traction, and who had saved Clark’s life during an Indian War in 
“1874. The Comanches always called Clark by the name of Nocka- 
toua, meaning ‘‘Little Ear.’? He was native of Missouri and had 
been a soldier in the Federal Army during the Civil War. He was 
proverbial for his deliberate slowness of speech and movement. 


Emmet Cox, a native of Missouri, whose family had been 
driven out of that state during the Civil War, seeking refuge in 
Texas, came among the Comanches in the early 80’s. He married 
a daughter of Quanah Parker. As a man, he was distinguished 
for his fine sense of honor, honesty and truthfulness. He was 
especially valued as an interpreter, for this reason, and the Indians 
respected him and were readily influenced by him. 


One of the most notable figures in and around Fort Sill, from 
the days of its establishment until the final opening of the 
Comanche-Kiowa reservation was Horace P. Jones, scout and in- 
terpreter at the post. He was a native of Missouri and was said 
to have been a scion of very respectable stock and was reputed to be 


closely related to the well-known Ewing family of Springfield, 
prominent in the social register of that state. Just why he aban- 


doned the scenes of his early life and took to the wilderness and its 
ways was never explained, though it was supposed to have been 
because of a disappointment in love in his young manhood. At 
any rate, it seemed that he had become associated with the Caddo 


Indian Agency about the time of its establishment on the Washita, 
in 1859. He remained with it in the change from Federal to Con- 


federate relations, in the spring or early summer of 1861 and he 
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was still employed there at the time of its destruction in the autumn 
of 1862, when he narrowly escaped with his life. From that time 
on until the end of the War, he was in Texas. 

When Fort Arbuckle was reoccupied by troops of the Regular 
Army, a year or more after the end of that conflict, he showed up 
there and was given employment because of his ability as a scout 
and interpreter where his services were regarded as indispensa- 
ble, there and later, at Fort Sill, until his death, several months 
after the opening of that country to white settlement, in August, 
1901. He was a man of few words and he had the most scrupulous 
regard for the truth. For this reason, he gained the absolute 
confidence of the Indians, who were always willing to trust him 
as an interpreter. It was noticeable, too, that army officers, many 
of whom were sticklers for lines of social distinction, always treated 
him as a social equal—a mark of respect which was not accorded 
to many of the civilian scouts who were attached to the military 
service. Stories of Horace P. Jones—Colonel Jones, as he was 
popularly known—deserve to have an enduring place in the tradi- 
tions of Fort Sill. 


There had been another rather notable scout stationed at Fort 
Sill and who was still living on the occasion of my visit there, in 
the autumn of 1885, but who met his death by freezing while serv- 
ing as a courier between that post and Henrietta, in the great 
blizzard of January, 1886. This was Phil McKusker, who had been 
discharged from the Army at the end of his term of enlistment, 
a few months before the end of the War between the States. He 
had remained on the Texas frontier where he was serving when 
discharged. He was reputed to have been one of the captains of 
the Caddo Frontier Battalion under the command of Major George 
Washington, the Caddo chief, and, like Horace Jones, drifted into 
scout service with the regular army, after the end of the War. He 
was said to have been a dare-devil in disposition and had many 
friends though he was never able to command the confidence and 
respect of either the Indians or the Army officers that Horace P. 
Jones did. He was said to have been a native of Scotland, though 
comparatively nothing is known as to his antecedents. 


Another rather noted scout who was stationed at Fort Sill, 
though not so continuously nor so long as the others, was Jack 
Stilwell, who had had a rather picturesquely romantic career. He 
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left the service, however, to become a lawyer, after the settlement 
of Oklahoma and was located at El Reno for a number of years. 
For several years he served as police judge of that city. He died 
at the home of Colonel William F. Cody (‘‘Buffalo Bill’’) at North 
Platte, Nebraska, about thirty years ago. 


The garrison at Fort Sill, like those of other Government mili- 
tary posts, was changed at intervals of not less than once each 
three years. Throughout its earlier history, it was strongly gar- 
risoned, with from four to eight companies, with both infantry 
and cavalry troops in its composition. At the time I was there, 
the garrison consisted of detachments of several companies each 
from the 7th Cavalry, Custer’s famous command, and the 13th 
Infantry. 


During the residence of my family and myself at Fort Sill, it 
was our pleasure to meet and mingle with many of the army of- 
ficers stationed at the post and to find some delightful friendships 
among them and the members of their respective families. 


In the course of time I became quite well acquainted with 
some of the officers of the garrison at Fort Sill, mostly those who 
had been in the service since the days of the War between the 
States. Of these one of the most notable was Col. Edward P. Pear- 
son. He had enlisted, in the 17th Infantry at the outbreak of that 
conflict but was promoted from the ranks within a few weeks, and 
was promoted to the grade of captain in 1862. He reached the 
rank of major in 1881 and was promoted to the lieutenant colon- 
eley of the 24th Infantry in 1886. (The enlisted personnel of the 
24th has always been composed of negroes but the officers were and 
are white men.) 


Captain T. A. Baldwin of the 7th Cavalry was stationed at 
Fort Sill when I first went there and was promoted to the grade of 
major in that same noted regiment in 1887. He had entered the 
Regular Army from the volunteer service, at the end of the Civil 
War, in 1865-6. He was promoted to higher grades afterward, 
being retired with the rank of major general, a few years after the 
Spanish-American War. 


Captain J. W. Clous was a native of Germany, who had en- 
tered the service of the 9th Infantry, in 1857. He was promoted 
from the ranks and given a lieutenant’s commission in the 6th 
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Infantry, in 1862. He became a captain in the 38th Infantry in 
1867 and was transferred to 24th Infantry in 1869. He was 
promoted to the rank of major in 1886, while stationed at Fort Sill, 
and was assigned to duty in the Judge Advocate General’s de- 
partment. 


Captain Alfred C. Markley enlisted in the volunteer military 
service from Pennsylvania, in 1861, and was later commissioned 
from the ranks. He became a lieutenant of the 41st Infantry in 
1866 and was transferred to the 24th Infantry in 1869, reaching the 
rank of captain, ten years later. He subsequently reached all of the 
higher regimental grades. 


Captain B. L. Guthrie, a native of Ohio, had entered the Fed- 
eral military as an enlisted man in the 1st Kentucky Infantry, where 
he was promoted from the ranks. He was commissioned to a 
leutenancy in the 13th U. S. Infantry in 1866, and reached the 
grade of Captain in 1882. He was promoted to the grade of major 
and assigned to the 15th Infantry, in 1898 and died in January, 
1900. 


One of the finest officers stationed at Fort Sill while I was 
there was Major George A. Purington, of the 8rd Cavalry. He 
entered the military service as 1st sergeant in the 19th Ohio Infan- 
try, in April, 1861. Four months later, he was commissioned to a 
captaincy in the 2d Ohio Cavalry, in which organization his serv- 
ice was sufficiently distinguished to enable him to reach the grade 
of lieutenant colonel, in July, 1863. He was brevetted colonel, at 
the end of the war. He was commissoned captain of the 9th cavalry 
at its organization, in 1866, promoted to major of the 3d Cavalry, 
in 1883 and to lieutenant colonel of the same regiment in 1892. 
He was retired from the active service in 1895 and died less than 
a year later. Major Purington and his family were especial 
friends of my family and we frequently visited each other. His 
son, George A. Purington, Jr. was a mischievous scamp of about 
thirteen when I first went there, in 1886. He entered the military 
service as a second lieutenant of the 2d U. S. Volunteer Engineers, 
in 1898, and was promoted one grade before being mustered out 
of the service in 1899. He then enlisted in the 47th U. 8. Infantry 
(volunteers) for service in the Phillippines, rising through the 
grades from private to first sergeant, in the course of two months, 
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when he was commissioned a second lieutenant in the 6th Cavalry, 
and was promoted one grade in less than six months. He became 
a captain in 1911 and served as a major and lieutenant colonel dur- 
ing the World War. He reached the rank of lieutenant colonel 
in 1920, was shortly afterward transferred to the quartermaster 
general’s department and, a month later, was placed on the retired 
list for disability incurred in line of duty. He died within the 
last two or three years. 


One of the most distinguished officers who was stationed at 
Fort Sill while I was there was Captain Charles King, of the 5th 
Cavalry. He was retired later because of physical disabilities in- 
curred in one of the campaigns against the Apaches, in Arizona. 
Thereafter he became best known as a writer of military fiction, 
having a considerable number of Army novels to his credit. He re- 
turned to active service as a brigadier general of volunteers for a 
brief time during the War with Spain. 


Lieutenant Hugh Li. Scott, of the 7th Cavalry, was one of the 
younger officers, having graduated from West Point in 1876. He 
had been commissioned to another regiment but, when the news 
of the loss by death of so many officers of the Seventh Cavalry in 
the battle of the Little Big Horn was received, he immediately ap- 
plied for a transfer to that noted organization, which was granted. 
He joined that regiment a few weeks later when it was reorganized 
at Fort Lincoln, Dakota. He then began to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of the Indian prisoners, soon won their confidence, gained 
their friendship and learned their sign language. Down through 
the years, he became a most valuable officer. After his troop was 
stationed at Fort Sill, a. troop of Indian Scouts was recruited 
among the warriors of the Comanche and Kiowa tribes and was 
attached to the 7th, with Lieutenant Scott as troop commander. 
Through this medium, he became very influential among the people 
of those tribes, who hold him in peculiar respect and veneration 
to this day. He became noted as a peacemaker and was often sent 
by the Government far from his regular station to talk malcontent 
tribesmen out of the notion of resorting to hostilities. He served 
with conspicuous ability and valor during the Philippine cam- 
paigns. He reached the grade of brigadier general about the time 
that Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated and was appointed chief 
of the General Staff of the Army, shortly afterward. He was 
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retired from active service a few months after the United States 
became involved in the World War. He has long been a member of 
the U. S. Board of Indian Commissioners and, since his retirement 
from the military service, has had an extended and useful career 
as chairman of the State Highway Commission of New Jersey. 


Assistant Surgeon Marcus E. Taylor, was the medical officer 
stationed at Fort Sill while I was there. He was our family physi- 
cian during that time. A native of Mississippi, he had been com- 
missioned from that State to the Army Medical Service, in 1875. 
He was placed on the retired list in 1894 and died in 186. 


Post Quartermaster Sergeant John C. Hewitt had been at 
Fort Sill for many years. He and his wife became very close 
friends of my family. He died at Santiago, Cuba, December 29, 
1898, while on duty at that place. His remains were laid to rest in 
the National Cemetery at Arlington, Virginia. His daughter, Hope, 
then a little slip of a girl, is the wife of Judge Frank M. Bailey, 
of Chickasha. 


The big stone school building, which had been erected for the 
benefit of Comanche children, in 1870-71, had long been in disuse, 
though it could have readily been made habitable again. It was 
still standing when I visited the sub-agency, in October, 1885, but 
it was destroyed by fire between that time and my arrival there 
again, in March, 1886. The Riverside School, across the river from 
Anadarko, was in operation, but the Kiowa School, near the 
Agency, on the south side of the Washita, had been destroyed by 
fire some time previous to my first visit there. Lewis Hornbeck, a 
recent arrival from Missouri, was the superintendent of the River- 
side School, which was maintained for the benefit of the children 
of the Wichita, Caddo and affiliated Indian tribes. Mr. Hornbeck 
engaged in the newspaper business at Minco, after leaving the In- 
dian School Service, in 1889. He was the editor and publisher of 
the Mineo Minstrel for many years and was regarded as one of the 
ablest and brightest editorial writers in the two territories during 
the 90’s. 


Without official permission range cattle interests began to 
move in and occupy portions of the Comanche and Kiowa Indian 
reservation, within two or three years before my arrival in that 
country. These were virtually invited to bring their cattle into 
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the Indian country by the Indians themselves. The Indians were 
compensated by direct payments of money for range rent by the 
eattlemen. This was known as a ‘‘brush-payment’’ because the 
transaction took place at a point distant from the Agency or sub- 
agency and without official cognizance or participation. Among 
the ranchmen who took cattle on the reservation at that time were 
the Addington brothers, Pres and Zach; the Suggs brothers, Cal 
and Ickard; S. Burke Burnett, Herring & Stinson and Dan and 
Tom Wagoner. (Of these men, Tom Wagoner, now a resident of 
Fort Worth, is the only survivor of this group of cattle ranchmen 
who held cattle in the Comanche and Kiowa reservation fifty years 
ago.) In 1886, the Interior Department took official notice of such 
occupancy, formulated rules for leasing the ranges and, thereafter, 
all matters pertaining to grass or pasture leases passed through 
the hands of the Government Agency, at Anadarko. 


The rent for this erazing land was called ‘‘Grass Money’’ and 
was paid to the Indians twice yearly, being equally apportioned 
among them by the Indian Agent. That was one time a large 
family was counted an asset, as the head of the family got all the 
money and did with it as he pleased. These semi-annual ‘‘pay- 
days’’ were the important events of the year and the Indians dated 
other happenings from them so many days before or so many days 
after payday. 


Besides the ‘‘grass money’’ the Indians were issued supplies 
twice a month from the Government Commissary. Although not 
such big events as the pay-days, these issue days provided plenty 
of interest to keep the life of the Red Man from becoming too 
monotonous. The most exciting feature of the day was when the 
beeves were issued. The tribe was divided into groups and to each 
group was assigned a beef. (Each Issue Day.) The steers were 
penned in a big corral and the braves sat on horses outside, with 
their Winchesters resting across their saddle horn. When the big 
gate was opened and a steer came bolting out, they all started after 
in hot pursuit, thus reproducing to some extent the thrill of the 
old buffalo hunting days. When a bullet from one of the Winches- 
ters had brought the quarry to earth, the squaws of that warriors 
group immediately appeared to ‘‘do the dirty work’? of skinning 
and dressing the carcass. A most remarkable feature of this custom 
was that there was never any dispute as to the division of labor on 
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the beef after it was cut up. There was perfect understanding 
among the members of the tribe as to whose was what. The meat 
was cut into strips and hung from poles, where it soon became 
hard and dry, but never the less, the favorite fare of the red man. 
Also one reason for their splendid teeth. 


Shortly after my arrival at the Fort Sill Sub-agency, I met a 
young special agent or inspector of the Indian Bureau, by the name 
of J. George Wright. He seemed to have considerable ground to 
cover but usually visited the Agency at Anadarko and the sub- 
agency at Fort Sill at stated intervals. How long he had held that 
position before my arrival there, I do not know, but I understood 
that he had been there often enough so that he was generally 
known and respected ; it was generally understood that he was de- 
voted to his work, was very efficient and thoroughly ineorruptable. 
No change in the political complexion of any national administra- 
tion seemed to affect his status. He was plainly too valuable a 
man to be spared. Years afterward, when Oklahoma became well 
settled, Inspector J. George Wright was still a fixture in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Finally, many years ago, he was sent as super- 
intendent of the Osage Agency, at Pawhuska, where he continued 
to render efficient and honest service until arbitrarily retired for 
age, within very recent years. If all of the Indian Service offi- 
cials had been of the stamp of J. George Wright, the history of 
the affairs of the American Indians during the past half century 
would have been much more creditable than it is. 


Rev. J. J. Methvin, a Methodist missionary, came from Georgia 
to Anadarko, in 1887. He had previously been superintendent of 
the New Hope School for Choctaw girls, in the present LeFore 
County, near Skullyville. The Baptist and Presbyterian mission 
stations at Anadarko were not established until several years later 
and the Catholic mission still later. Mr. Methvin gained great 
influence among the Indians because of his sincerity, honesty and 
unvarying kindness. Indeed, they became so attached to him that 
they adopted him as a member of the Kiowa tribe and saw to it 
that he received an allotment of 160 acres of land. 


When my family came out, in the fall of 1886, two of our old 
servants——a cook and a nurse—came along. In 1887, when I had 
been to St. Louis and Chicago to buy goods, I took a trip around 
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by my home at Jackson, Tennessee, for a brief visit. When I left 
there on my return to the West, William Davis, a young negro, ac- 
companied me. He had worked for me at various times before and 
was industrious and trustworthy, so I offered him employment 
around the store at the Fort Sill sub-agency. Of course the trip 
west was a great event in his life as he never traveled very much. 
After we had crossed Red River and the road led out across the 
unbroken prairie, I noticed that he appeared to be greatly interest- 
ed in all that he saw. Finally, I asked him what he thought of the 
country, whereupon he said: 


‘‘Mr. Sneed, who cleared all this land? It sure must have 
been during slavery times—there hain’t no stumps. It look 
like old fields that’s been long turn out.’’ 


The fact is that, though he was thirty-five years old, he 
had never before seen prairie lands, so he supposed that it had once 
been covered with timber. 


Texas ranchmen ‘used to bring watermelons from south of 
Red River by the wagon load, to the Agency and to Fort Sill. I 
used to buy many of them but was never over-stocked. The Indians 
were as fond of melons as negroes possibly could be. One time, 
when an Indian payment was under way, I bought 1300 water 
melons, all of which I sold, mostly to the Indians, though some 
were sold to white people. Wild game was still plentiful. Deer 
and antelope were abundant. Feathered game, especially wild tur- 
keys, prairie chickens and quail fairly swarmed. The Indians 
would not eat anything that had feathers or scales or fins but all 
was game to them that had its skin covered with hair. Beef from 
the Agency issue pen, of course, was their staple meat diet but it 
was varied with the venison of deer and antelope, as well as the 
flesh of smaller game animals. If a horse was accidently injured or 
disabled, it was killed and skinned and its flesh was accounted a 
great delicacy. But all of the Indians of the Southern Plains region 
were deeply prejudiced against eating the flesh of birds. They would 
kill wild turkeys and bring them to the agencies, forts and trad- 
ing establishments to trade or to sell to white men, whom they 
doubtless despised for eating the same. Turkeys, prairie chickens 
and quail were all accounted cowardly, hence it was ‘‘bad medi- 
cine’’ to eat their flesh. At first, they did not care for pork, so 
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they used to throw away dry salt pork when it was issued to them 
but they subsequently overcame that dislike. Of fish, they knew 
nothing and consequently they paid no attention thereto. 


Thus briefly have I tried to tell of the Comanche and Kiowa 
country, and especially of the settlements at and surrounding Fort 
Sill and Anadarko, as I found and came to know the same, nearly 
half a century ago. It has been a pleasure to live over again in 
retrospect the life of those years and the pleasant memories with 
which they were filled. While I have enjoyed telling of some of 
these people as I knew them—white and Indian, civilian and mili- 
tary, frontiersmen and trader—the limited space available for such 
a reminiscent paper imposes limitations which I would gladly over- 
step if I could, for there were others who were deserving of notice. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 
TO OKLAHOMA 
By Muriel H. Wright 


Oklahoma is the youngest commonwealth in the Federal Union. 
The western part of the state was organized as a federal territory 
in 1890; the eastern part, excepting the extreme northeastern 
corner, remained under the ownership and governments of the 
Five Civilized Tribes. Seventeen years later, these regions were 
united under the name ‘‘Oklahoma’’ and admitted as the 46th 
State. However, organization of government and development 
of Christian civilization began within its borders over a century 
ago, forming a background of culture and advancement in its his- 


tory that still plays a part in the making of the spirit of the 
commonwealth. 


One interpretation that may be given the term ‘‘history”’ 
is the story of the formation of nationalities. A nationality is 
found where a people has become homogeneous in background 
and vision—that is when united in culture and spirit. -In the 
development of a distinct nationality in the American Republic of 
the United States, the Indian people have had a great part. This 
is particularly true in the development of this State, for the story 


of Oklahoma centers around the story of the Red Man—the Indian 
or Amerind. 


The name ‘‘Oklahoma”’ itself means ‘‘Red People’’ in the 
Choctaw language.' This name was first suggested by a Choctaw, 
Reverend Allen Wright, in 1866, as that of a federal territory of 
the Indian people to be organized within the present borders of 
the state excepting the Panhandle. All the Indian nations and 
tribes within these borders were to have a part in this territory 
under a general plan providing that ‘‘the United States Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs shall be the Executive of said Territory, 
with the title of Governor of the Territory of Oklahoma.’’ Thus, 
it is seen the name ‘‘Oklahoma Territory’’ literally meant in the 
Choctaw language ‘‘Indian Territory.’ While a territory of the 

‘In the Choctaw language, okla means “people;” homma or humma means 
“red.” The English word Indian is “Okla Homma” in Choctaw. In their treaties 
with the United States, the Choctaws were spoken of as either “The Choctaw 


Nation of Indians” or “The Choctaw Nation of Red People,” the last phrase 
in each instance being rendered “Okla Homma” in the native language. 
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Indian people was never officially organized, the name ‘‘Okla- 
homa,’’ however, became popularly known and was applied to the 
central portion of this country and was chosen as that of Okla- 
homa Territory in 1890. 


The name ‘‘Indian Territory’’ was suggested for the original 
Indian country by Reverend Isaac McCoy, the early day Baptist 
missionary, who did much toward helping the United States solve 
the intricate puzzle including verbal promises, treaty stipulations 
and fair treatment of the Indian people in the 1830’s. Another 
name suggested by Reverend McCoy for this country, planned as 
the final home of many Indian nations and tribes, was ‘‘ Abori- 
ginia.’’? However, the name ‘‘Indian Territory’’ was retained, 
though the region was never regularly organized as a federal terri- 
tory. Instead, what is now Oklahoma (excepting the Panhandle 
and the northeastern corner) was divided among five large tribes 
of the South, living east of the Mississippi River, the first assign- 
ment of land having been made the Choctaws in 1820, who acted 
under the leadership of their noted chief, Pushmataha. These 
five tribes were in the order of the treaties with the United States, 
providing for their final removal and settlement in the Indian 
Territory as nations,—Choctaw, Creek, Seminole, Cherokee and 
Chickasaw. In this same period, the Quapaws and the Mixed 
Band of Senecas and Shawnees were located on small reservations 
in the northeastern corner of present Oklahoma. 


In the 106 years since that time, other Indian tribes have been 
settled within the boundaries of the present state, so that one-third 
of the total Indian population of the United States lives in Okla- 
homa today. Twenty-nine Indian tribes with ‘their associated 
tribes are listed under the jurisdiction of seven U. 8. Indian agen- 
cies in the state. More than fifty separate nations and tribes are 
represented among Oklahoma’s citizens of Indian descent, each 
nation or tribe having had at one time its own language and cus- 
toms. Other citizens of the State are from many foreign coun- 
tries, though the American colonial stock predominates, giving the 
State a cosmopolitan population. To these people, the Indians of 
Oklahoma gave up their last home in America and shared with 
them the land. 

_— 2The original Indian Territory in 1832 was the region extending from the 


‘Plate River (Nebraska) south to Red River and lying between the western 
boundaries of Missouri and Arkansas and the Mexican boundary. 
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Of the five tribes from the Southeast in 1830, the Cherokees 
were considered the fartherest advanced, with a large mixed blood 
population of English and Scotch descent. For some years, the 
leading Cherokee families had educated their children according to 
standards of the time. Their government had been recently or- 
ganized under a constitution. Sequoyah had already invented his 
alphabet for the Cherokee language. The Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws had also given up many of their ancient customs, were foster- 
ing written laws and the education of their children. The Creeks 
and Seminoles were very conservative but they were brave people, 
capable of establishing themselves in their new country as inde- 
pendent nations. 


All of the five nations, generally known in Oklahoma history 
as the Five Civilized Tribes, endured great suffering and depriva- 
tion on the journey west. For some years after their arrival in 
this country, the Creeks and Seminoles were subjected to con- 
tinued hardship. After several years, even these nations secured 
better conditions and established peaceful national governments. 
The Cherokees and the Choctaws together with the Chickasaws 
were the first to set up constitutional governments in their re- 
spective countries,—governments republican in form yet in many 
instances with their new laws based on ancient tribal laws, thus 
preserving ancient national, Indian characteristics. 


The Christian religion generally predominated through co- 
operation between the Indian leaders and the missionaries who 
were living and working in the nations. Education and the estab- 
lishment of good schools were fostered. Commerce and agriculture 
thrived along the larger river systems,—the Arkansas, the Cana- 
dian and the Red rivers. Printing presses were set up. News- 
papers, periodicals and books were written and published both in 
the native and the English languages. Scholarly attainment was 
greatly desired. Thus, Christian civilization was merged with the 


old tribal cultures in many instances, producing brilliant Indian 
leaders. 


Among the prominent citizens of the Cherokee Nation, 100 to 
75 years ago were Elias Boudinot, editor of the Cherokee Phoenix, 
first Indian newspaper; Sequoyah, a chief and the inventor of the 
Cherokee alphabet; John Ross, statesman and principal chief for 
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forty years; Rev. Stephen Foreman, graduate of Princeton College, 
collaborator in translating the Bible into Cherokee; William 
Shorey Coody, author of the Cherokee constitution; Rev. Dennis 
Bushyhead, well known Cherokee minister of the Baptist denomi- 
nation; Brigadier-General Stand Watie, statesman and military 
commander, Their influence produced such leaders as William 
Penn Adair and Elias C. Boudinot whose writings are found among 
Government documents that brought about the final creation of 
the State of Oklahoma. Then there was the great Cherokee poet, 
John Rollin Ridge. 


Among the Choctaws, this Indian civilization and culture were 
fostered by such leaders as Robert M. Jones, pre-eminently the 
business man and wealthiest planter in this section of the South- 
west ; also fostered by Cornelius McCurtain, Thompson McKinney, 
Forbis and Basil LeF lore, Peter P. Pitchlynn, Tandy Walker, Rev. 
Israel Folsom and Sampson Folsom, all outstanding for their per- 
sonality and character. Among the young men who grew up under 
their influence, were Jonathan Dwight and Joseph Dukes, teachers 
and translators; Allen Wright, a graduate of Union College, the 
Choctaw scholar, a minister, statesman, educator, translator 
and writer; Joseph P. Folsom, a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
who compiled the Choctaw law book of 1869. Among the older 
leaders of the Chickasaws were the wealthy planters and statesmen, 
Pitman Colbert and Benjamin Love. Among the young men was 
Holmes Colbert who attended Union College and later wrote the 
constitution of the Chickasaw Nation, 


When the governments of the nations in the last Indian Terri- 
tory—the eastern part of present Oklahoma—were dissolved just 
before statehood in 1907, these Indian nations furnished educated 
and experienced citizens who took an active part in the founding 
of our state institutions and have continued in the upbuilding of 
Oklahoma. Some of them have passed on leaving their people to 
take a respected and important place in the advancement of the 
State. 


Included among the names of leaders of Indian descent within 
our borders since 1890, are Robert L. Owens, Cherokee, one of the 
first United States senators from Oklahoma; Charles D. Carter, 
Chickasaw, twenty years representative to Congress from the Third 
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District; W. W. Hastings, Cherokee, representative to Congress 
from the Second District, from 1907-34 with the exception of one 
term; Alexander Posey, Creek, noted poet and editor; B. N. O. 
Walker, Wyandot, author of Indian legends; Houston B. Teehee, 
Cherokee, attorney and one time register of the U. S. Treasury ; 
Gabe Parker, Choctaw, member of the Constitutional Convention, 
a designer of the Great Seal of Oklahoma; Dr. E. N. Wright, Choc- 
taw, gifted physician and surgeon, a progressive leader and or- 
ganizer for the welfare of the Indian people; Reverend Frank Hall 
Wright, Choctaw, a talented singer, well known evangelist among 
the Plains Indians and throughout the South and Middle West; 
Dr. Fred Clinton, Creek, physician and oil man; Douglas H. John- 
ston, Chickasaw, thirty-seven years governor of his nation; Delos 
K. Lone Wolf, Kiowa, recently elected chief of the three important 
tribes of Southwestern Oklahoma,—Kiowa, Comanche and Apache; 
Fred Lookout, for many years elected chief of the Osages. 


Outstanding among women of Indian descent in Oklahoma is 
Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, Delaware, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Among other names of leading Indian 
women of the State are Rachel Caroline Eaton, Cherokee, educator 
and writer; Minta Foreman, Cherokee (granddaughter of Rev. 
Stephen Foreman), educator; Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Chickasaw, 
first woman elected to a major state office (Clerk of the Supreme 
Court) ; Mrs. Czarina C. Conlan, Choctaw-Chickasaw, supervisor 
of the museum of the State Historical Society for nineteen years; 
Mrs. W. B. McAlester and Mrs. Alice McCurtain Scott, Choctaw, 
club women, civic and social workers; Dr. Anna Lewis, Choctaw, 
head of the department of history, Oklahoma College for Women, 
writer; Mrs. Maude Davis Jones, Seminole, interpreter, genealogist 
and writer; Tess Mobley, Chickasaw, singer; and the late Mrs. 
Jane Austen McCurtain, Choctaw, who may be counted one of the 
first women influential as a political leader in Southeastern Okla- 
homa many years before suffrage for women. 


Again among the names of Oklahoma Indians who have 
achieved national and international fame in the field of letters and 
art are the late Will Rogers, Cherokee; Lynn Riggs, Cherokee, 
said by a well known critic to be one of the four great dramatists 
of the day; John Joseph Matthews, Osage, author, whose book 
‘“Wah Kon Tah’’, acclaimed the ‘‘good earth’’ of America, was 
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the selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club; John Oskinson, Chero- 
kee, novelist; Todd Downing, Choctaw, brilliant writer of detec- 
tive stories. 


Among famous Indian artists known internationally are the 
five Kiowas—Tsatoke, Hokeah, Asah, Smokey and Mopope. <A 
limited edition of a portfolio containing thirty paintings by these 
artists, published in France in 1929, is today a rare volume de- 
picting the art of the Kiowas, one of the great tribes of the Plains. 
Acee Blue Eagle, Pawnee-Creek, has won high rank as an Indian 
artist. A young man of presence and personality, he is also known 
for his lectures on art of the American Indian. 


Today the future of the Oklahoma Indian is in education and 
in the continued progress of Christian civilization, together with 
the preservation of the best in native traditions and customs that 
produced strong leaders and a great art. It is through such forces 
as these that the Indian has contributed and will continue to con- 
tribute to real American culture which will flourish and blossom 
for ages to come. ; 


EARLY ADVANCEMENT AMONG THE FIVE 
CIVILIZED TRIBES 


By Edward Davis, 


Professor of American History 
East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma 


The Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole Indi- 
ans are known as the Five Civilized Tribes. According to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs for 1932, we have 317,234 Indians in 
the United States. Of the above Indians, 72,634, after excluding 
whites and Negroes enrolled as members of the tribes, were mem- 
bers of the five tribes. This shows that approximately 22.5 percent 
of the Indians of the United States are members of these tribes.' 
The fact that five tribes, rated as civilized, constitute such a large 
portion of the Indians of the United States invites a study of the 
civilizing influences which raised the standard of culture of these 
Indians, and enabled them to maintain their numbers while many 
other tribes formerly strong became miserable remnants of their 
former selves. 


The Southern Indians were far advanced in civilization prior 
to the time of their first contact with the whites. Their economy 
was based on agriculture, and corn constituted the chief food in 
their diet. In addition, they raised pumpkins, several vareities of 
beans, squash, artichokes and tobacco. They utilized the wild fruits 
of the forest, and made oil for cooking from acorns and hickory 
nuts. They fished and hunted to secure their meat and fat for 
cooking, while bear, deer, beaver, otter, and other skins constituted 
most of the sources of their bedding, carpets, and clothing. As 
soon as white contacts were made with them, they adopted many 
of the white customs and methods and made quick adjustments to 
them. This ability to adjust themselves to competitive society 
was of immense benefit when the frontiersmen began to press heavi- 
ly upon them.? 


Four influences seemed to have predominated in the trans- 
formation of these Southern Indians. One influence was the whites 
who infiltrated into the Indian country, became members of the 


‘Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report, 1932, pp. 32-33, 
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tribes, intermarried with them and came to exert a large influence 
in Indian life and government. A second force for regeneration 
was the United States government which through its Indian agents, 
trading stations, and protection by the United States soldiers ex- 
erted a salutary influence on the tribes. The missionaries were a’ 
third influence which induced the Indians to accept, at least in 
part, Christian ideals and customs for the more repulsive primitive 
Indian customs. Finally the Indians themselves definitely accept- 
ed the white man’s civilization and government in order to com- 
pete with the white civilization and combat the pressure of the 
States about them. 


The first white man to come in contact with the Southern 
Indians was De Soto in his expedition 1539-1541. The Spaniards 
did not immediately follow this expedition up with further ex- 
plorations of settlements. The French who settled Biloxi, Mobile, 
and New Orleans had considerable contact with the Choctaws and 
Creeks. They incurred the enmity of the Chickasaws and were 
never able to win their friendship. A French mission existed 
among the Choctaws for some time in the early part of the 18th 
century but with little evidence of converting the Indians to 
Catholicism or of permanent results. Christian Priber, a French 
Jesuit, was among the Cherokees from 1736 to about 1745. He 
seems to have taught many Bible stories to the Cherokees and laid 
a foundation of knowledge that the Protestant missionaries built 
upon when they came to the Nation about 1800. Many French 


intermarried among the Choctaws and Creeks. Greenwood LeF lore, 
Chief of the Choctaws at the time of removal, was the son of a 


French father. Alexander McGillivray, Chief of the Creeks during 
Washington’s administration, was the son of a French-Creek 
mother. 


In the English colonies the Germans and particularly the 
Scotch or Scotch Irish usually occupied the frontier positions and 
often served as traders in the Indian trade. Such men naturally 
formed marriage alliances with the Indian women and came to 
reside in the Indian country. The Revolutionary war gave an 


sMalone, The Chickasaw Nation, 33-35; Williams, Adair’s History of the 
American Indians, 86n, 252, 277, 305, 379 and 481; Debo, The Rise and Fall of 
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added impetus for white men to press into the Indian country. 
These men were often Tories and sometimes caused friction between 
the Indians and the United States. They often came from families 
of wealth and culture. They took their slaves with them and set up 
farms in the Indian country. The sons of these pioneers were 
educated in the States. After the Creek War 1813-1814 and Jack- 
gon’s attack on the foreign traders in Florida in 1817, they sup- 
ported the United States more loyally and came to exert a whole- 
some influence in Indian culture and government. Their homes 
and farms were, whether intentional or not, models of excellence 
for the Indians to copy and their home methods tended gradually 
to be absorbed by the Indians. The tribes, from about 1810 until 
the time the removals to the west were completed, were controlled 
in a large measure by these mixed blood Indians.‘ 


The early Indian policy of the United States, strangely enough, 
was stated by George II, King of England, in a proclamation of 
October 7, 1763. In this proclamation the Indians’ right of oc- 
cupancy were recognized over their hunting grounds and they were 
not to be molested in that possession. Subjects of Great Britian 
were to remove from recognized Indian lands and to refrain from 
future settlements. The right of purchase of Indian lands was 
reserved to the government and private parties were forbidden to 
make such purchases. The right to trade with the Indians was 
strictly limited to persons licensed by government officials. 


The Congress under the Articles of Confederation followed 
the lines of the Proclamation of King George and in a Chickasaw 
treaty of 1786 with the United States, certain specified lands were 
guaranteed to the Indians, white intruders were to be removed 
therefrom, the Indians, pledged themselves to trade only with 
traders licensed by the United States government, and both sides 
pledged themselves not to injure the innocent of the other by re- 
taliation. The United States made treaties with the Cherokees in 
1785 and the Choctaws in 1786 in which like terms were made.‘ 


The white settlers continued to press on to Indian lands and 


‘Pickett, Albert James, History of Alabama, II, 134-136; American State 
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new treaties were soon made in which the Indians were forced to 
cede additional lands. A topic common to most of these treaties of 
the 1790’s was the insertion of clauses regulating horse stealing be- 
tween whites and Indians along the frontier. The Indians except the 
Choctaws had been friends of the English during the Revolutionary 
War. They had foraged along the frontier and obtained a supply 
of livestock. They learned to conserve and propagate these horses, 
cattle and other livestock. These stock, increased by many intro- 
duced by the whites, served to lift the level of the Indian life. The 
food supply of the Indians was increased and horses were beginning 
to be used for plowing to replace the crude hand methods of 
earlier days. <As beneficial as the acquisition of livestock was to the 
Indians, horse stealing was one of the very surest means of friction 
between the white frontiersmen and the Indians. The Indian 
agents made strenuous attempts to repress horse stealing. Ben- 
jamin Hawkins, the United States Agent to the Creeks, required 
horses offered for sale in the Creek country to be registered. Soon 
the conditions improved and less and less friction arose from horse 
stealing.’ 


The Creek Treaty of August 7, 1790 pledged the Creek tribe 
to restore to the troops of the United States such whites or Negroes 
as they might have in their possession. The treaty of June 19, 
1796 added property taken from citizens of the United States to 
the list. The treaty of January 8, 1821 specified that the Creeks 
should pay to the State of Georgia in five annual installments the 
value of property taken before 1802 provided that the five pay- 
ments should not exceed $250,000.00. Undoubtedly the Creeks were 
held responsible for Negroes who fled through the Creek Nation 
and into the Seminole country. This led to much later controversy. 
At the time of the Seminole removal, the Creeks and other tribes 
assisted the United States in despoiling them of their Negroes. 
Although many of such slaves were the legitimate property of 
citizens of the United States, the matter became a racket in which 

7Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, Il, 27, 31, 24, 54; Governor 
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Indians and whites participated. This matter delayed and sorely 
complicated the Seminole removal and advancement problem.® 


The Indian agents, blacksmiths, and interpreters did fine work 
for a number of years inducing the Indians to use horse culture, 
to raise more livestock, to change communal cultivation for indi- 
vidual fields, and to induce the Indian men to do a greater portion 
of the work in cultivating the fields. They showed the Indians 
how to care for, protect, and increase their livestock. They taught 
the Indians to plant and care for many varieties of fruit instead of 
depending on the wild fruits as they had formerly done. In the way 
of home conveniences they taught the Indian men to manufacture 
spinning wheels, looms, and like devices for the making of cloth in 
the homes. Many of these tools and articles were introduced and 
soon the primitive Indian clothing gave way, almost entirely, to 
civilized dress.® 


The traders from the Spanish territory in their trade relations 
with the Southern Indians were a source of much trouble to the 
United States. They plied the Indians with whisky and drove hard 
bargains with their drunken customers. They, further, incited the | 
Indians to hostilities against the United States. These conditons 
were aggravated by the Seminoles who were in the Spanish terri- 
tory and freely harbored slaves fleeing from the adjoining states. 
Alexander McGillivray, Chief of the Creeks during Washington’s 
first administration, was in league with the traders and benefited 
by the trade. He played British, Spanish and Americans off 
against each other and was under the pay of each. Such situations 
were very detrimental to our relations with the Indian tribes.'° 


Congress under the Articles of Confederation had already 
evolved a plan that aided materially in combatting the menace of 
the foreign traders. The government established trading houses 
with goods owned by it. These goods could be provided to the 
Indians cheaper than those from Pensacola. Not only was whiskey 
prohibited in their trading but they cooperated in keeping it from 
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the Indians. Between 1795 and 1810 fourteen such stations were 
established with four of them among the five tribes. The Coleraine 
station was first established on the St. Mary’s River in Georgia 
in 1795. This station was moved to the Oconee in 1797 and again 
to Fort Hawkins on the Okmulgee in 1806. Tellico Station was 
established in the Southwest Territory in 1795. <A station was 
founded at Fort Stephens on the Mobile River in 1802. Still anoth- 
er was established at Chickasaw Bluffs, now Memphis, on the Miss- 
issippi River in Tennessee in 1802. These trading stations were 
well distributed and did much to break the power of the Spanish 
and Britsh in these tribes. Their goods were cheaper than their 
competitors. They sought to cooperate with the Indian agents in 
introducing plants, animals, farm tools, and home utensils among 
the Indians. When the system was discontinued in 1822, it was 
found that the stations had been operated at a financial loss to the 
federal government. They should be given, however, much credit 
for the forward progress of the Indians." 


These earlier treaties of the five tribes with the United States 
provided the tribes with blacksmiths and interpreters. The Chero- 
kee treaty of February 27, 1819, provided for a tract of land 12 
miles square to be set aside as a school fund. The lands were sold 
by the United States and the proceeds invested as Cherokee school 
fund. The Choctaw treaty of 1820 likewise provided 54 sections 
of land for sale and investment as a school fund. In 1825, the 
United States, in addition, made permanent a Choctaw annuity 
of $6000 which they had been using for schools. Then under the 
treaty of September 27, 1830, provision was made for the education 
of 20 Choctaw youths annually for twenty years. The Creek 
treaty of November 15, 1827 provided for $10,000 for education and 
$5,000 for relief. The sum of $5,000 was to be spent for Creek 
youths at ‘‘Choctaw Academy in Kentucky,’’ $2,000 at two schools 
in Creek Nation and $3,000 for mills, cards, and wheels. The 
Chickasaw Treaty of May 24, 1834 likewise provided $3,000 yearly 
for 15 years for the education of Chickasaw youths in the states. 
The Cherokee treaty of December 29, 1835 set aside $50,000 for a 
fund for education and care of orphans and $200,000 in addition 
to existing school funds for a permanent school fund. These il- 
© GiRowland, Mississippi Archives, 1, 416-418; Wm. H. Crawford, Secretary of 
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lustrate the beginnings of the school funds and of aid to education 
on the part of these tribes.’ 


As a forerunner of an active missionary effort among the 
Indians, the Moravians were the first Protestant denomination 
to establish a school among these tribes. This school was opened at 
Spring Place, Georgia in 1801. Soon after this they established 
four stations among the Chickasaws."* 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
a cooperative board of Presbyterian and Congregational churches, 
was next in this field. The Indians had requested schools and not 
churches. This Board therefore placed its major emphasis upon 
schools, but was mildly evangelistic from the beginning.* The 
missionaries established Brainard Mission which gave the name to 
Missionary Ridge near present Chattanooga, Tennessee in January 
1817. The next year they established Eliott Mission on the Yalo- 
busha River in Northern Mississippi. This station was on the bor- 
der between the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. These institu- 
tions aimed to give the Indian chldren training in agriculture, in 
mechanies, and in household arts. The missionaries worked side by 
side with their charges in the school homes, shops, and farms. The 
younger Indians progressed rapidly and soon acquired facility in 
the English language and in various arts. The adult Indians 
copied the clothing, houses and agriculture of the mission stations. 
The stations thus became, in a sense, experiment farms for the 
Indian tribes." 


These first American Board stations were followed by others. 
In 1828 there were seven mission stations and 34 workers among the 
Cherokees and nine stations and 34 workers among the Choctaws 
and one station among the Chickasaws.'* This Board soon began 
the evangelization of the Indians. Many prominent Cherokees were 
converted and became members of Churches established in that 
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Nation. Evangelization was slow, at first, in the Choctaw Nation 
but some definite progress was made.'” 


The Baptist and Methodist Churches entered the field of mis- 
sions to these Indians somewhat later than the Moravians, Presby- 
terians, and Congregationalists. The Baptists established one school 
among the Creeks in 1823 and two school among the Cherokees 
soon after. The Methodists had one school among the Creeks and 
four missionaries among the Cherokees in 1828. The active work of 
these two Churches was in camp meetings and in evangelistic ef- 
fort. The more prominent mixed blood Indians often allied them- 
selves with the Churches, and hastened the adoption of Christian 
ideals.'* 


A Baptist school of great importance in the education of these 
Indians was the Choctaw Academy located near Great Crossing, 
Kentucky. Colonel Richard Mentor Johnson founded the school 
in 1825 for Choctaw boys. Colonel Johnson was a member of the 
United States Senate when the school was founded and became 
Vice President of the United States in 1837. The first term opened 
with 21 Choctaw boys and Rev. Thomas Henderson in charge. The 
next year more Choctaw boys attended and in addition 13 Creek 
boys entered. In 1834, there were 62 Choctaw, 15 Cherokee, 8 
Seminole and 14 Creek boys in attendance. A few months later 
11 Chickasaw boys entered. This made a representation from 
each of the five tribes. The Chiefs of the tribes seem to have picked 
the boys from the leading families. They went back to their 
tribes and became tribal or district leaders. After the tribes were 
removed to the West, they ceased to patronize a school so far from 
their homes and it ceased operation about 1845. It had, in the 
twenty years of its existence, been a tremendous influence in In- 
dian education and training." 


The three factors treated above constitute a great source of 
Indian advancement. The Indians themselves tremendously furth- 
ered the objectives of these benefactors when they began to choose 
the ‘‘white man’s road’’ of their own volition. The Cherokees met 
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in 1808 with all the 7 clans present and passed an act of oblivion 
for past offenses and renounced future retaliation. After this 
date only horse thieves might be killed without. trial and a provl- 
gion was made for trials for them. Regulating companies were 
organized to enforce the law and punish horse thieves and mur- 
derers and to probate estates.*° 


The Cherokee legislation was amplified in 1810. The accidental 
killing of Indians was not to be punished. The murderer was to 
be punished although he might be the brother of the deceased. 
This law as the previous one left the thief of a horse at the mercy 
of the owner of the horse, and the murderer of the horse thief 
should not be punished.*! 


A very distinct step forward was made in an act of the 
Cherokee Council of October 24, 1820. This act organized the 
Cherokee Nation into eight court districts and provided for a 
system of district and appellate courts and for district Councils. 
Hach district was to have one Judge and a Marshal. A cireuit 
Judge was provided for each two districts. A company of light 
horse police was provided to accompany judges and punish of- 
fenders. A council house was established in each district and 
Councils met in the spring and fall. The act provided for the 
collection of debts. A ranger was created to take up stray horses 
and if possible find their owners. <A rigid system of permits to 
traders and white laborers was provided for in October of 1819. 
The occupation taxes arising from the law of 1819 were used in 
defraying the cost of the courts.?? 


The Choctaws soon made some notable attempts to discard 
their ancient customs and adopt the white civilization. As an 
example, a particularly repulsive burial custom of placing their 
dead on scaffolds and later removing the bones and placing them 
in a bonehouse was changed about 1800 to burial with poles about 
the grave. They held celebrations and ‘‘pulled’’ or lifted the 
poles out of the ground. From about 1820 to 1830 they discarded 
this ceremony and adopted a from of Christian burial.2: 
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This striving for advancement is shown in a letter written 
by Oboho Kulla Humma, a fulblood Choctaw District Chief, to 
Cyrus Kingsbury in October 1822. The Chief explained that the 
previous year his district had passed laws for the prevention of 
infanticide, introducing whisky, stealing hogs or cattle, or running 
away with another man’s wife. He then made a very touching 
appeal to the American Board to send missionaries to organize a 
school in his district. He asserted that the above laws had been 
passed in order that the Indians might follow in the ways of the 
white man. He pleaded for schools and education to supple- 
ment this work of legislation.* 


The Northeastern District of the Choctaw Nation in October 
1821, created a system of Light Horse Police. These were to 
have charge of the execution of criminal laws and the collection of 
debts. The Light Horse apprehended criminals, tried the cases and 
on conviction, executed the sentences. This system was quickly 
extended to other districts of the Nation. Greenwood LeF lore be- 
came District Chief in 1824. Under his influence and that of David 
Folsom and Peter P. Pitchlynn, the Choctaws made great strides 
in the abolition of primitive practices as witchcraft and blood re- 
venge. Soon the Choctaws modified their district organizations 
and adopted a system of tribal legislation, tribal chiefs, and a code 
of written laws.?5 


The Chickasaw movements have not been treated at very 
great length. An investigation of 1830 showed them to have a 
set of laws which promoted peace and good order among them- 
selves.?¢ 


The Cherokees had been among the first. to accept the white 
standards. They still continued to advance. In 1821 Sequoyah in- 
vented the Cherokee alphabet. In 1826, a national newspaper, 
the Cherokee Phoenix was founded. This paper was printed in 
both English and Cherokee for the greater part of the time until 
about 1900. Then in July, 1827 the Cherokee Council met and 
formulated a Constitution for the tribe. This tribe now had a 
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2sClaibourne, Mississippi as a Province, Territory and State, 518; and Debo, 


The Rise of the Choctaw Republic, 43-50. 
2621 Cong. 1 sess., “Senate Report No. 30.” pp. 6-8. 
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Constitution and laws very similar to that of the states about 
them.” 


The Chickasaw, Choctaw and Cherokee tribes had adopted laws 
and governments patterned after the whites. The Creeks had pro- 
eressed in agriculture and made some progress in the accep- 
tanee of Christianity. The Seminoles had been so much involved in 
wars and contests that they had made the least progress. This 
start toward civilization would probably have become greater had 
not the removal problem intervened. This problem served to em- 
bitter the Indians and stay the progress. Even though the educat- 
ing influences were not given time to work out their logical con- 
clusion a foundation for civilization had been laid that has later 
proved of immeasurable worth to the tribes. 


27Starr, Early History of the Cherokees; 61-88, and 235-251. 


THE UNION PACIFIC, SOUTHERN BRANCH 
By James D. Morrison 


In the West the boom of railroad construction which followed 
the Civil War was merely the continuation of that activity which 
had for its object a rail connection between the Mississippi River 
and the Pacific Coast. The name of any railroad company, which 
happened to be laying its rails in the general direction of the setting 
sun, was, west of the Mississippi, very likely to end in the words 
“fand Pacific.’’ It is not generally known that the original name 
of the first railroad to put iron on the soil of what is now the state 
of Oklahoma was ‘‘Union Pacific, Southern Branch;’’ or that the 
original charter and land grant to the railroad now known as the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas was made to men who were interested in the 
Union Pacifie. 


Even before the Civil War at least one route had been proposed 
to cross the Indian country;' and it was natural that one of the 
feeder lines proposed for sustaining the Union Pacific should be a 
direct line from the Gulf, through Texas, and across the Indian 
Territory. Since the acquisition of Texas and the consequent Mex- 
ican War, the national government in Washington had felt that a 
rail connection with Texas across the country of the five tribes 
would be highly desirable ; and that it might be possible to build the 
proposed road along such a route that it would be a chain connect- 
ing the frontier forts of the Southwest which had been established 
to aid in controlling the Indians.? In line with this idea the act of 
Congress which made the land grant to the Union Pacific, Southern 
Branch, stated that the road should be built from the edge of the 
Fort Riley military reservation in Kansas down the valleys of the 
Grand and Arkansas Rivers via Fort Gibson to Fort Smith.* 


There were advantages apparent other than that of facilitating 
the movement of troops through the Indian country.t| The mail 
service would be made more efficient. The North and East would 
be connected more directly with Texas and the Southwest. The 


1Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma, I, 429. 

2Ibid, 430 and 478. Historic Denison, January 1, 1929, 2. 

sThoburn, Op. Cit., I, 429. 

sThoburn, and Wright, Oklahoma—A History of the State and Its 
People, II, 478. 
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North wished to have the Southwestern and Mexican markets 
closer at hand and to have easier access to the cattle, hides, and cot- 
ton which the Southwest exported. The pioneer farmers along 
the Kansas border of the Cherokee Nation perceived another ad- 
vantage which was not officially recognized, although many indi- 
viduals in office must have known what these farmers were think- 
ing: this last advantage is mentionad by Beadle in his volume 
The Undeveloped West. Attempts to settle in the Indian country 
had been made by white men even at this time, especially in the 
Cherokee Outlet, and these early Boomers felt that the construction 
of the railroad would afford an entering wedge into the Indian 
land for the white man. The attitude of the typical southern Kan- 
sas farmer was expressed by one of them at the time that the Miss- 
ouri, Kansas, and Texas was in course of construction. This man 
held that the Indian land had been placed there by the Lord for 
the purpose of being cultivated and improved; and, since tae 
Indians were not cultivating and improving it, ‘‘why damn ’em, 
the Government ought to let them have it that will do it!’’s 


The Indians naturally opposed the entrance of railroads into 
their country, though not very actively, for they realized that it 
was the beginning of a flood of white invasion which they could 
not hope to oppose successfully.? Each of the treaties of 1866 had 
contained a provision that the construction of one north-south and 
one east-west railroad would be allowed ;* and the Five Tribes found 
themselves in the position of conquered nations which must agree 
to whatever the conqueror demanded. The fear of the Indians, that 
railroad construction was the beginning of the end for them as 
semi-independent nations, was justified when Congress made a land 
grant to each of two railroad companies, the Union Pacific, South- 
ern Branch, and the Atlantic and Pacific, which were to construct 
lines through the Indian Territory. The land under the provis- 
ions of the grant was to go to the railroads when the Indian title was 
extinguished.» This could only mean that the officials of the 
Government already envisioned the Indian Territory, supposedly 


sBeadle, The Undeveloped West, 462. 

s] bid. 

7Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, No. 104, 1871, pp. 566-7. 

*Dale and Rader, Readings in Oklahoma History; Seminole treaty, 345; 
Creek, 352, Choctaw-Chickasaw, 360; and Cherokee, 379. 

*United States Supreme Court Reports, Book 59, Lawyers Edition, 116. (The 
railroads have never received an acre.) 
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granted to the tribes forever, as a part of the public domain. The 
white man’s historic policy toward the Indians’ land was to be 
continued until the last acre was gone. 


The Cherokee agent reported in 1878—after the railroads had 
been actually constructed—that if the Government wished the 
Cherokees to adopt the Okmulgee Constitution or to consent to 
the allotment of the lands in severalty, there must be an uncondi- 
tional repeal of all land grants to railroads.'* The Cherokees were 
more opposed to railroad land grants than were the other four of 
the civilized tribes because of the fact that the route of the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas ran approximately along the valley of the Grand 
River ; and that railroad would receive the very heart of the Chero- 
kee country if the land grant ever became effective." In the other 
nations the route ran across the valleys. The educated Cherokees 
knew that the coming of a railroad was ordinarily followed by an 
industrial revolution which would be fatal to their type of civiliza- 
tion. The specific objections of this tribe have been classified as 
follows: first, land would be taken for rights of way; second, 
timber would be cut for ties, bridges, and buildings; third, coal 
would be stripped from strip beds for locomotive fuel; and last, 
an influx of white settlers was feared.’* These same doubts seem 
to have been common to the members of the other tribes. 


The report of the Creek agent to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs on October 20, 1871, mentions the fact that a great number 
of whites have come into the Creek country with the construction 
of a railroad, which furnished a new cause of ‘‘excitement and 
apprehension’’ for the Indians.» The Seminole Nation was not 
crossed by either of the railroads proposed and the Chickasaw Na- 
tion was touched only by the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas in a ten- 
mile stretch between Island Bayou and Red River, so that these 
two tribes took little part in the anti-railroad agitation. 


The Choctaw attitude toward the entrance of the railroads 
illustrates the division caused by the subject within each of the 
tribes affected. Some of the leaders, the intermarried citizens and 


1oReport of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, No. 106, 1873, p. 208. 

"Beadle, Op. Cit., 427. 

12Chronicles of Oklahoma, March 1926, IV, 21-2: V. A. Travis, “Life in the 
Cherokee Nation.” 

1sReport of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, No. 104, 1871, p. 575. 
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part-bloods, favored railroad entrance while the fullblood element 
feared such an event. In March, 1869, the Choctaw National Council 
granted to the ‘‘Thirty-fifth Parallel Railroad Company”’ a right 
of way and the land of alternate sections for six miles on either side 
all the way across the Nation from east to west. The same agreement 
was made with the ‘‘Choctaw and Chickasaw Railroad Company,”’’ 
planned to run north and south. This grant was probably the 
result of a desire of an element in the Nation who wished to see 
the coal fields around what is now McAlester developed.* How- 
ever, the Secetary of the Interior ruled that surveys for railroads 
could not be run in the Indian Territory without the express per- 
mission of his department. Since the secretary refused to grant 
permission for the surveys and since the Chickasaws refused to 
grant the projected lines any land, nothing much was done further 
in the interests of the two companies.'® 


J. S. Murrow of Atoka told an amusing story which illustrates 
the fears of the full-bloods and the arguments which they used 
against the construction of railroads in their country. According 
to Father Murrow one fullblood Choctaw spoke in this wise: 


‘*T have ridden on those railroads east of the Mississippi. They 
have little houses on wheels—whole strings of them. One string 
can carry several hundred people. These little houses ean be shut 
up and the doors locked. If we allow the railroads to come, the 
white men will give a picnic some time by the side of the iron road 
and will invite all the fullbloods to attend. They will get the men 
to play ball off a piece. Then they will get our women to go into 
the little houses on wheels and will lock them up and run off with 
them into Texas or Missouri. Then what will we do for women ?’’!” 
For a time the Government quieted the fears of the Indians with 
promises not to allow the white people to come in and take over their 
lands. Lulled by these promises, the Indians ceased to agitate the 
railroad question among themselves for a time.'® 


The Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Company and the 


4Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, No. 103, 1870, p. 292. 
1sThe thirty-fifth parallel runs close to McAlester. 

‘sReport of the Commisioner of Indian Affairs, Op. Cit. 

‘7Thoburn, Op. Cit., I, 443. 

'8The Report of the Commisioner of Indian Affairs, No. 103, 1870, p. 286. 
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Atlantic and Pacific Railway Company, the east-west road which 
has since become a part of the Frisco system, attempted in the mean- 
time to obtain land grants from the Indian Nations before construe- 
tion was begun; and when their attemps failed to obtain the desired 
grants, the railroad companies began to use threats which once more 
aroused the fears of the Five Tribes." This reaction is shown by a 
resolution passed during the fall of 1870 by the General Council of 
Indian Territory which met at Okmulgee for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a central government for the Territory as provided in the 
treaties of 1866.2° This resolution took the form of a protest to 
the President of the United States and read in part: 


“‘and also against the sale or grant of any lands directly 
or contingent upon the extinguishment of the Indian title, te 
any railroad company..... now chartered for the purpose of 
constructing a railroad ... . through the Indian Territory.’’?! 


A report of the commitee on agriculture of the same body 
mentions ‘‘the teeming population that moves with restless activity 
around our borders’’ and further states that ‘‘The peopie who have 
homes and cultivated fields...... are more secure from intrusion 
and aggression than those who have no fixed residence er abiding 
place.’’2?, In general, then, the attitude of the Indians toward the 
entrance of the railroads was about the same as_ their 
later attitude was to be toward the opening of Oklahoma 
Territory to white settlement. And it seems safe to assert that the 
same forces which favored or opposed the entrance of the railroads 
were to be found later favoring or opposing the opening of the 
Oklahoma lands.?* 


As stated above, the first railroad actually constructed through 
the Territory was designed to be a connection with the Gulf of 
Mexico for the Union Pacifie and bore the name originally ‘‘Union 
Pacific Railway, Southern Branch,”’ although actually the first 
company was independent of the Union Pacific.** The Union 
Pacific Railway, Southern Branch, was incorporated under the 


19] bid, 287. 

20Chronicles of Oklahoma, September 1925, III, 217: “Okmulgee Constitution.” 

2Jbid, April 1925, 41-2: “Journal of the General Council of Indian Territory.” 

22[bid, June 1925, 140. 

z3Buchanan and Dale, A History of Oklahoma, 189-91. 

24Kansas Historical Collections, 1909-10, XI, p. 104: R. L. Douglas, “A His- 
tory of Manufactures in the Kansas District.” 
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laws of the state of Kansas in September, 1865,?* the projected route 
being the one mentioned above as connecting the frontier forts in 
the Southwest. An act of Congrss in 1866 provided land grants to 
railroads in Kansas which should be built in certain specified di- 
rections, the actual award of land to. be made by the state of Kansas. 
The Southern Branch was to receive alternate sections in a strip 
five miles wide on each side of the right of way in Kansas and the 
same provision was made for land in Indian Territory when the 
Indian title should be extinguished.’ 


Nothing was done by any railroad company to take advantage 
of the offer of land in Indian Territory for two or three years. 
In November, 1868, the Union Pacific, Southern Branch, began 
construction under a contract with the Land Grant Railway and 
Trust Company, which financed the project by selling the bonds 
‘of the railroad company to Dutch capitalists.27 Some of the 
representatives of the Dutch bondholders took leading parts in 
the promotion and construction of the line, among whom were R. S. 
Stevens of Utica, New York, H. D. Mirick of Athens, Ohio, and 
George Denison also of Ohio.?* 


In the meantime James F. Joy of Detroit bought the Kansas 
and Neosho Valley Railroad, reorganized it under the name, 
“‘Missouri River, Ft. Scott and Gulf,’’ and decided that his railroad 
should be the one which would get the land grant through the 
Indian Territory.** Early in the February of 1870 the Union 
Pacific, Southern Branch, was reorganized as the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railroad Company, a consolidation with three other 
roads to give access to Kansas City and St. Louis was effected, 
and a definite decision to secure the Indian Territory land grant 
was made.*° It was obvious that, since only one north-south rail- 
road was to be allowed through the Territory, the road which was 
forced to stop at the northern border of the Indian country and 


2s[bid, 1911-12, XII, pp. 49-50: O. C. Hull, “Railroads in Kansas.” 

26It is hard to determine the actual amount of the land grant. Most of the 
accounts read with the apparent meaning given above while Unied States Supreme 
Court Reports, Book 59, Lawyers Edition, 116-21, reads “ten alternate sections 
per mile on each side.” Other refernces are: Thoburn, Op. Cit., I, 429; Beadle, Op. 
Cit., 427; Kansas Historical Collections, Op. Cit., 39. 

27Historic Denison, January 1, 1929, 2. Dale and Rader, Op. Cit., 597. Riegel, 
The Story of the Western Railroads, 139. 

28Historic Denison, January 1, 1929, 2. 

29Regel, Op. Cit., 104. 

seKansas Historical Collections, Op. Cit., 50. 
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keep that point as its southern terminus until such time as the 
Indian Territory became a part of the public domain would re- 
ceive little traffic because of the fact that it would end nowhere ; 
and the road which was allowed to build through to Texas would 
immediately obtain a lucrative business. The race between the 
Joy road and the Katy would furnish a rich prize to the winner 
and it was fiercely run. One other company, the Leavenworth, 
Lawrence and Ft. Gibson also attempted to obtain the land grant, 
but it never had a chance.*' The newly organized Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas—now popularly called the ‘‘Katy’’—pushed work on 
the extension of its line from Junction City to Chetopa in Kansas, 
and began work on a line from Sedalia, Missouri, to Parsons, Kans., 
a section of road destined to be a part of the St. Louis connection.* 

Ironically enough the race between the Katy and the Missouri 
River, Ft. Scott and Gulf was really won by the Joy line, since the 
tracks of the latter were built to Baxter Springs, on the border of 
the Territory, on April 30, 1870; the tracks of the Katy did not 
reach the south line of Kansas until noon of June 6.%% The story 
of the construction of the Katy during the last few days of the 
race has attracted much attention. On May 24 the rails were yet 
twenty-four miles from the coveted objective; the Missouri River, 
Ft. Scott and Gulf was already on the line awaiting the permission 
of the Interior Department to build south through the Territory. 
Even though bridges, grade and culverts were still unfinished, the 
Katy contractors laid track regardless of obstacles—twenty-six and 
one-half miles in eleven days and four of these miles in one day.* 
The prize was worth the exertion—more than three million acres 
of land reputed to be as fine as could be found anywhere. 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas claimed the right to proceed 
into the Territory on the ground that the land grant act of 1866 
had designated that the north-south railroad should enter the 
Indian country through the valley of the Grand River down which 
the Katy was building. Joy’s company held that the Missouri 
River, Ft. Scott and Gulf had fulfilled the conditions of the act 
since Baxter Springs was situated on the banks of a tributary of 
" stThoburn, Op. Cit., I, 430. 

s2Historic Denison, January 1, 1929, 2. Dale and Rader, Op. Cit., 597. 


38Thoburn, Op. Cit., I, 432. 
34Dale and Rader, Op. Cit., 597-8. 
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the Grand and hence it was in the valley of that river.** A special 
board of commissioners investigated the case and reported to the 
Secretary of the Interior, Jacob D. Cox, that the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas had fulfilled the terms of the land grant act of 1866, 
since it had built closer to the designated point than had the 
Missouri River, Ft. Scott and Gulf; and the committee recommend- 
ed that the Katy be the railroad to which permission should be 
given to build through to Texas.** The secretary agreed with the 
findings of the special board and so reported the case to the Presi- 
dent whose approval of July 20, 1870, gave the Katy the right to 
proceed across the Territory with its construction.*’ 


After the decision of the Government the work progressed at a 
less furious pace, although the Katy tracklayers still made good 
time. A vice-president of the company claimed that his road built 
an average of one-half mile of road per working day during the 
period of two years which was consumed in construction across the 
Indian country.*? The locating engineer for most of the route 
through Oklahoma, at least from Ft. Gibson south to Red River, 
was George M. Walker, who worked with surveying parties of the 
company from September, 1866, until the survey to Texas was 
completed.** The route followed was that of the Texas Road, 
roughly speaking.‘? Over this trail a stage line had run from 
Baxter Springs, Kansas, to El Paso, Texas,‘! and the famous But- 
terfield Overland Mail route seems to have come into the road, 
from Ft. Smith, at a point close to Perryville, from which place 
it proceeded south to Colbert’s Ferry on Red River.“ As the rail- 
road was built south the stage and wagon freight lines were shorten- 
ed correspondingly, though for the time they did an unprecedented 
business.** During the period of construction Colbert’s Ferry, at 


35Thoburn, Op. Cit., I, 432. 

ssIbid, 433-5. 

37] bid, 

ssHistoric Denison, February 15, 1929, 2. From a letter written by Frank 
Bond to the Texas legislature, May, 1873. The Tenth Census of the United States 
Railroads, IV, 361, shows that the Katy built 212 miles in 1871 and 247 miles in 
1872. Of course some of this construction was outside Oklahoma. 

s°Kansas Historical Collections, 1913-14, XIV, 539-44: G. M. Walker, “Remi- 
pei of an Old Civil Engineer.” ~ 

seChronicles of Oklahoma, June 1925, III, 118: Gr. s i 
Tee Ohi Grant Foreman, “Early Trails 

“Ibid, June 1924, II, 127: Grant Foreman, “The Centennial of Ft. Gibson.” 

42Hafen, The Overland Mail, 1849-1869, 89, 93, 96; map, 343. ssa ge i 

43Gideon, Indian Territory, 44. 
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the Red River crossing, used two boats instead of the customary one 
and often handled more than two hundred wagons a day, not to 
mention the loose live stock. Frank Colbert, owner of the ferry, 
is reported to have guided the Katy surveying party to a suitable 
site for a bridge across the Red and to have entertained them at 


his home, allowing them to camp in his yard at Riverside Planta- 
tion." 


Among the men who had charge of the actual construction 
were Robert S. Stevens, general manager; O. B. Gunn of Kansas 
City, chief engineer; John Scullin of St. Louis, who laid the rails; 
and George Melville, who built the stations and other necessary 
buildings.‘* The road was completed to the Arkansas River in 1871 
and by January 1, 1872, was in actual operation as a railroad as far 
as Muskogee in the Creek Nation.*7 The company seems to have 
desired to cross the Cherokee at ‘‘the narrowest place accessible,’’#* 
because of the opposition of the Cherokees who regarded railroads 
as ‘‘introducers of calamities rather than blessings.’’*? The Creeks, 
according to their treaty of 1866, had agreed to sell to the railroad 
company along the right of way ‘‘not exceeding on each side thereof 
a belt or strip of land three miles in width.’’** When the Katy 
reached the land of the Muskogees, the Indians offered to sell the 
company a strip three feet wide which they claimed would satisfy 
the terms of the compact;* so that their attitude seems as hostitle 
to the coming of the railroad as was that of the Cherokees. During 
the summer of 1871 malarial fever disabled one-half of the work- 
men and added to the troubles of the management.*? However, 
construction was pushed on into the Choctaw Nation for the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas found itself engaged in another track- 
laying contest. 

44Daily Oklahoman, V. XXXVI, No. 361, January 5, 1930, p. D-1: W. B. Mor- 
rison, “The Passing of the Ferryman.” 

4sHistoric Denison, February 15, 1929, 1. 

4sThoburn, Op. Cit., I, 436. Reminiscences of A. W. Robb of Muskogee who 
was connected with the Katy from the time it commenced business in the Ter- 
ritory in April, 1871, until it reached the Arkansas River. 

47Thoburn, Op. Cit., I, 435-7. Thoburn.and Wright, Op. Cit., II, 479. Report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871, No. 104, 566. 

asReport of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, ut supra. 
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The Houston and Texas Central—now a part of the Southern 
Pacific system—was building north from Galveston to effect a 
junction with the Territory road at the Red River ;* and it was 
idling along until it could be ascertained definitely the point at 
which the Katy would arrive at the river. It was thought that the 
point of junction would become the site of a city which would be 
the metropolis of north Texas and perhaps of the Southwest. . As 
a result of this belief the promoters of the Central and of the Katy 
each organized a townsite company in order to benefit by the 
ownership of the site of the future city.** The Katy could not enter 
Texas without a charter and the officials of the Central company 
had secured the land on the Texas side of the bridge site selected 
by the Katy engineers. The Territory road wished to reach the 
Texas side of Red River before the Texas Central so that it could 
build a mile or two past the townsite owned by the Central land 
company and procure its own townsite; hence, the race. The 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas was successful in doing this and thus 
made a new survey unnecessary; the site of Denison, Texas, south 
of the land owned by the H. and T. C. at the bridge head, was 
owned by Katy officials.*s There had been some difficult con- 
struction work in the southern part of the Indian Territory through 
regions like the Boggy bottoms and the approaches to Red River; 
Red River itself had been bridged; but the Katy arrived first. 


It is said that the town of Sherman, Texas, refused to pay a 
bonus of $50,000 or the Missouri, Kansas and Texas might have 
extended its line ten miles south to that city.%* For some time 
there was bad blood between the officials of the Houston and Texas 
Central—which had arrived at Sherman by this time—and those of 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas. As a result of this ill feeling the 
connection toward which each had been building for several years 
was not made immediately. The first union of the tracks of the 
two lines seems to have been made early in 1873 at the order of the 
War Department—a temporary connection for the purpose of trans- 
ferring a trainload of soldiers.*7 


ssUnited States Supreme Court Reports, Book 59, Lawyers Edition, 116-21. 
_ “Historic Denison, February 15, 1929, 1. 
ss[bid, 4. 
ss[bid, January 1, 1929, 2. 
ro s7[bid. Also the year when the junction was made is given in Riegel, Op. Cit., 
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The new town to be built on Red River had been widely ad- 
vertised as Red River City, but the Katy officials proceeded to 
name the new wonder metropolis which they had laid out after one 
of the Katy promoters, George Denison.** The first passenger 
train over the Missouri, Kansas and Texas entered the Lone Star 
state on December 25, 1872,** with P. H. Tobin as engineer. Furth- 
er construction work on the Katy was delayed by the lack of a char- 
ter to build into Texas and by the collapse of the financial world 
known as the Panic of 1873. 


The railroad had been built through the Territory without 
interference from the Indians. The Choctaws objected to the raii- 
road’s policy of purchasing ties and bridge timbers from unauthor- 
ized individuals**—a point of controversy with each nation through 
which the Katy passed—but the chief difficulty was encountered in 
keeping order among the rough characters, white and halfbreed 
outlaws, who congregated in the mushroom towns which grew up at 
each successive end of track.*' Descriptions of these early rail- 
road towns remind one of descriptions made of the Union Pacific 
““cities.’’ Most of them still exist and many have grown into real 
cities. 


Vinita came into existence because the Atlantic and Pacific 
reached that point on the Katy early in 1872.% The Katy had 
wished to make the junction at Big Cabin and refused to stop its 
trains at Vinita for some time. The Atlantic and Pacific remedied 
this inconvenience for its passengers by stopping a freight on the 
crossing each time a Katy passenger train was due. The M. K. and 
T. finally capitulated and built a station at Vinita.* Other towns 
of early importance were Muskogee, from which a regular stage and 
freight line made connections with Ft. Smith; McAlester, in the 
Choctaw coal fields; Stringtown, planned to be a leading lumber 
market ;** Atoka, important town of the Choctaw country and form- 


ssHistoric Denison, Op. Cit. 

s9Daily Oklahoman, Op. Cit. 

soReport of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, No. 105, 1872, 76; and No. 
306, 1873, 209. 
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erly a stage stand on the Overland Mail; and Caddo, from which 
a branch line was planned to Paris, Texas, and which was the rail- 
road point of supply for Ft. Sill.” Every few miles, of course, 
there would be a lonesome switch so that trains could pass on the 
single track and goods from the countryside could be loaded. Some 
towns, like Durant and Wagoner, originated as settlements along- 
side these switches.* 


Life in these early towns must have been anything but pleasant 
to those of peaceable natures, especially when the railroad was in 
the course of construction. While the terminus of the Katy and 
the offices of the connecting stage lines were at Muskogee and Ft. . 
Gibson, sixteen murders were said to have been committed.*? While 
the terminus was at the Canadian River, the Secretary of the In- 
terior came down on an inspection trip and stayed one night there 
in his car. During the night a murder was committed within one 
hundred yards of the Secretary’s car and within the same zone a 
man was robbed of eighty dollars in gold.77 The Secretary, after 
seeing conditions for himself and feeling that nothing short of 
military supervision could control the lawless element, sent a de- 
tachment to clean out the outlaws. This detachment was under 
the command of Lieutenant De Hart G. Quinby. Later Colonel 
J. A. Hardie, Inspector General, U. S. Army, visited the Choe- 
taw country ‘‘to supervise the removal, which was effected thor- 
oughly and without serious trouble.’’”! 


R. S. Stevens is said to have remarked that he ‘‘had built the 
Katy through a tunnel two hundred and fifty miles long.’ In 
a sense this statement is true, but there was a little traffie to be 
handled by the railroad in the Territory from the very first. Cattle 
shipments increased as the road was built south,’ although the 
cattle traffic never did come up to expectations. The Northern 
Drive had moved west and developed into something of a science 

ssGideon, Op. Cit., 182 


s7Dale and Rader, Op. Cit., 610-11. 

s*In the Choctaw country these switches were primarily for the purpose of 
loading cattle to be shipped north. 

ssBeadle, Op. Cit., 371. 

7oI bid, 401. 

Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, No. 106, 1873, p. 93. 

72Thoburn, Op. Cit., I, 444. 

73Ibid, 436, Denison, Texas, the Texas terminus for several years, became a 
great cattle shipping point: Rister, The Southwestern F rontier, 1865-1881, 299. 
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before the Katy arrived on Red River and the cattlemen evidently 
thought it more economical to drive across the western part of 
the Territory than to ship their cattle by railroad; also, the Katy 
had arrived in a somewhat settled part of Texas which was a little 
east of the real cattle country. The first shipment of cattle out of 
Indian Territory was said to have been made from Chouteau; the 
first shipment of cotton from Gibson Station. There was quite 
a large traffic in transporting military supplies to the different 
forts along the route or close to it.* A Parsons, Kansas, dispatch 
to the St. Louis Republican gives some idea of the traffic on the new 
road just before its completion to Denison—the dispatch is dated 
September 20, 1872: 


**Yesterday a train of sixteen cars of cattle from Red River 
City, or Denison, as the new city at the terminus of the road in 
‘Texas is called, passed through Parsons, under contract to be un- 
loaded at St. Louis in five days from time of starting. They had 
to drive two days out of the five; also a rest of twelve hours at 
Schell City. This road during the last fifteen days of this month 
has shipped 499 carloads of cattle, 375 carloads of coal, 170 carloads 
of material from the A. T. and 8. F. Railroad and about 300 cars 
of merchandise for Texas. Immigration to Texas is increasing 
rapidly. Hight trains pass this place daily, averaging eighteen 
ears per train. Tonight the track is within twenty-three miles of 
Red River. This road will ship 30,000 bales of cotton into St. 
Louis this year.’’’* 


The new city of Denison attracted a special correspondent of 
the New York Graphic in February, 1874, who reported that twelve 
hundred live cattle were shipped daily from Denison in the fall of 
1873 and that the drovers were beginning to learn that freights 
are cheaper than ‘‘expenses of tedious driving.’’””? This correspond- 
ent also reported the presence of J. P. McCoy in the city of Denison 
as an employee of ‘‘The American and Texas Refrigerator Car 
Company’’ to aid that firm in persuading the cattlemen to ship 
their beef in refrigerator cars. 7? Business through the ‘‘tunnel’’ 
could have been worse. 

74Thoburn, Op. Cit., I, 436. 
75] bid. 
76Thoburn and Wright, Op. Cit., Il. 480 (footnotes 15-16). 


77Historic Denison, January 1, 1929, 4. 
ve] bid. 
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Although the Katy never did receive its conditional land grant 
in the Indian Territory,” the company eventually completed its 
own trackage to the Gulf. However, that is a later story. The 
building of the Katy through Indian Territory completed the orgin- 
al project which had resulted in the chartering of the Union Pacific, 
Southern Branch. This construction was accomplished in spite 
of the protests of the Five Civilized Tribes and afforded a means 
by which the white men could view the heart of the forbidden 
country and covet the fertile, uncultivated stretches. Kansans, 
Texans, and others who crossed the Territory must have picked out 
spots which they desired to possess. White men came into the coun- 
try as intermarried citizens, storekeepers, land leasers, millers, and 
to take up other occupations. The Panie of 1873 which foreed 
the Katy to keep its southern terminus at Denison was also the 
beginning of a period of depression which aided those agitators who 
desired the opening of the Indian Territory to white settlement 
and the allotment of the Indian land in severalty so that the re- 
mainder would be available under the public land laws. The chan- 
nel for the flood of white men, ostensibly constructed as a short cut 
to the Gulf, had been constructed through the heart of the Indian 
country; and though the flood was kept within bounds for some 
years, it was inevitable that overflow would eventually come in 
which the Indian would lose his separate identity. 
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GOVERNOR CHARLES N. HASKELL 


GOVERNOR HASKELL TELLS OF TWO 
CONVENTIONS 


INTRODUCTION By Pau NESBITT 


Charles N. Haskell possessed the very highest order of execu- 
tive ability. Whether as governor of a state, builder of a railroad 
or head of a corporaton he perceived the essentials and vigorously 
pressed activities to accomplishment. He never encumbered him- 
self with details—like a good general he left details to subordinates. 
He was a born leader of men, and like leaders of men, inspired 
confidence and enthusiasm in others. 


He was not a profound lawyer, but he could draw from a pro- 
found lawyer enough information in an hour to guide him through 
hazardous cases. He was not a great statesman, but he grasped 
the essentials from association with statesmen and put into prac- 
tice what students could never rise to perform. He relied heavily 
upon information of other men, but relied upon his own genius in 
the execution of whatever problems he had in hand. 


I do not mean to say that he never made mistakes. He was an 
intrepid, and, at times, an impulsive fighter in any line of endeavor ; 
and impulsiveness leads one into error. But even when he erred he 
was to be feared, for he was resourceful in the utmost degree and 
often turned what appeared to be defeat into victory. 


He arrived in Indian Territory at an opportune time for dis- 
play of his genius. It was unorganized territory, so far as govern- 
ment was concerned. To be sure there was Indian government 
which concerned largely the affairs of those Indians to whom that 
territory had been traded by the Federal government; but the 
whites were crowding into it—as they have ever done. As coal de- 
posits were developed; as oil and gas fields were opened up, capital 
began pouring in; and where capital is planted, there white men 
will try to set up some kind of government which they can con- 
trol. 


Lying by the side of the Indian Territory, and taken from it, 
was Oklahoma Territory. It had the advantage of being an organ- 
ized territory—was divided into counties with local self-government. 
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It was a rich, though yet undeveloped agricultural country with 
a number of thriving little cities. Both territories were clamoring 
for statehood. I shall not discuss statehood questions, I simply 
mean to point out that these two territories were potential fields 
for men who were seeking either political or commercial advan- 
tages. 


Charles N. Haskell came to Indian Territory as a railroad 
builder. He made his home in Muskogee, and through his leader- 
ship it grew by leaps and bounds. He was an outstanding citizen 
when questions of statehood were being discussed. 


Those of us in Oklahoma Territory were busily engaged in our 
own political and commercial affairs. Many of us had heard about 
the railroad building in Indian Territory, and some of us had 
come to know there was such a person as C. N. Haskell. That 
was all, until. his star flashed across the political skies in meteoric 
fashion when statehood came upon us. 


When the Enabling Act was passed the democratic organiza- 
tions of the two territories met and agreed to join their forces ina 
campaign for election of delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. A campaign committee was selected composed of the follow- 
ing members; Jesse J. Dunn of Alva, Chairman; Charles D. Carter, 
Ardmore, Secretary; Joseph Johnston, Alva, Treasurer; W. D. 
Cardwell, Oklahoma City, chairman of speakers’ bureau, and Paul 
Nesbitt, chairman of the press bureau. 


Thus I found myself a lieutenant in the chief command of 
the democratic forces. For more than a year prior to the formation 
of this committee I had been doing newspaper work in St. Louis 
and Joplin, Missouri. Jesse Dunn and I had lived in adjoining 
counties in western Oklahoma and were close friends. I received a 
telegram from him to be in Oklahoma City when the two territorial 
committees met there. When I arrived he told me he wanted me to 
take charge of the press bureau in the campaign—and he arranged 
with the committees to have me appointed. 


I never had met Charley Carter until then, but we became fast 
friends, a friendship which I cherished to his death. Cardwell I 
had known for a number of years, and as well Joe Johnston. 
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They are dead now. I am the only living member of that com- 
mittee—and I am still young. 


Owing to the uncertainties of the election in the Muskogee dis- 
trict party lines were not drawn. The leaders of that little city 
were determined to have representation in the constitutional con- 
vention by prominent and able men. So a citizens ticket was 
put out with Charles N. Haskell, democrat, as one candidate; and 
Phillip Hopkins, republican, the other candidate. That district 
was entitled to two delegates. Both were elected. 


As he was on a citizens ticket Mr. Haskell did not take an 
active part with the demcorats, and we knew little about the cam- 
paign over there aside from the controverses which arose because 
of the absence of a democratic ticket. 


I never met the future Governor until after the constitutional 
convention was in session. Many of us from Oklahoma were not 
greatly enthused when Indian Territory delegates took charge of 
the organization of the convention, but from the first days we 
realized that a master hand was moving pawns on that ‘‘checker- 
board of nights and days.’’ 


After conflicts and strife the Constitution was moulded into 
form, submitted to a vote of the people, and at the election Charles 
N. Haskell was elected governor. I did not support him in the 
primary when he was nominated and we had some verbal ex- 
changes in which I was ‘‘devastated.’’ Afterwards we became 
friends, and I never had a better one—or truer one. 


After a year in the Governor’s office, perhaps a little more 
than a year, he asked me to take a position as executive clerk and 
I complied. I was with him until near the close of his term when 
I resigned to take up newspaper work. Our relations had been close 
and I owe to him about all that I know of practical politics. I 
was always a student of government, and hope that I rendered him 
some assistance. 


Looking back to that period, calling up familiar faces, I find 
that I am the only living member of Governor Haskell’s official 
family. And I repeat—I am still young. 


Sometime in the late fall of the year 1920 I received a telegram 
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from Governor Haskell asking me to come to New York where he 
was engaged in business. I complied with the request. I had not 
seen him for eight years. I found him on the sixteenth floor of a 
skyscraper on Madison Street. His offices occupied the whole 
floor and I found him as always, working under high pressure 
with a long waiting list anxious to see him. 


His object in sending for me was to have me write the story 
of his life, especially his activities in the formation of the State 
of Oklahoma and his term as governor. For the reason that I was 
associated with him part of his term as governor, and had gone 
through the various conflicts leading up to statehood he chose me to 
perform the task. 


After considerable research work I came to the conclusion that 
any story of Haskell should be told by Haskell—in his own way. I 
finally convinced him; in fact, the question of time in which to re- 
late the events he wished to put in such a story was the principal 
obstacle. Finally we hit on the plan which we followed as far as 
we got with it. He would sit in an easy chair smoking a cigar and re- 
late incidents that occurred; and such was his memory that he 
could relate incidents and dates without ever referring to records. 
His words were taken down by a stenographer—and the lady who 
thus performed was Theodore Roosevelt’s private secretary up to 
the time of his death. After a half hour of ‘‘chatting’’ about the 


events which transpired in those other days he would return to 
work. 


Unfortunate it was that we had but three or four of these 
half hours when it became necessary for me to return to Oklahoma. 
It was arranged that I should return after two weeks and we were 
to continue our work to .completion. As I was preparing to re- 
turn to New York I received a wire stating that he was ill 
and would be unable to continue for some time. We never were 
able to arrange to complete the work. I became involved in poli- 
tical affairs. He came down from New York to give us assistance 
and we again talked about finishing our work after the campaign. 
It never came about—and I am here offering some of the chapters 
I think will be interesting and that are of historical value—princi- 
pally because they are the words of the man who so largely in- 
fluenced events of that time. 
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HASKELL’S OWN STORY 


For a number of years prior to statehood, both Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories had made efforts to induce the Congress to pass 
acts admitting them to statehood. These efforts had been inde- 
pendently conducted as neither of the territories had entertained 
the suggestion that their areas should be included in one state. 


In fact, single statehood did not grow out of any demand from 
the people of the two territories. It was forced upon us by the 
political powers at Washington. As far back as 1898 when states 
then recently admitted to the Union returned votes against the 
party in power, prominent republican leaders took the stand that 
no more territories should be admitted to the sisterhood of states. 
These leaders reasoned that almost all territories then seeking ad- 
mission were in the South and West, geographically located, to say 
the very least, in doubtful territory. Then why should the repub- 
lican party add to the strength of the democrats in congress by 
making new states which were quite likely to send up democratic 
delegations? 


This reasoning the republicans adhered to for a number of 
years. However, as the memory of political ingratitude died out 
in the ever-changing personnel of congress; and as Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory rather persistantly returned a republican delegate to that 
body, sympathy was extended to the rapidly growing Territory. 
The great resources, mounting wealth and population of Okla- 
homa could not very well be ignored by the republican majority. 
However, there were enough old members in the houses of Congress 
to sound a note of warning. 


Unele Joe Cannon, speaker of the house in those days was one 
who had learned in the school of experience—and reconstruction 
days were not so far removed; days when the party in power re- 
tained its position by limiting the voting population to Northern 
states. That statehood was finally granted to the twin territories 
was not the result of any effort on the part of Speaker Cannon. 
Out of the kindness of his heart, and aside from political alignments 
and exigencies no kinder man ever lived, he was willing for Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory to have statehood—but he was in no 
hurry about it. 
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When party leaders then in power were pressed and impor- 
tuned on behalf of citizens of the territories, they would suggest 
that they might support statehood on condition that the territories 
should be joined in one state. They argued that it was against the 
interests of the republican party to make two states which were 
quite likely to return democratic delegations to congress, whereas, 
if they must finally yield they could at least consolidate the ter- 
ritories and reduce the damage to their party by a minimum of two 
democratic senators, and perhaps a divided delegation in the House. 

They were perfectly safe in making this proposal. It would 
keep up an agitation and no agreement between the territories was 
likely to be effected in the near future. Oklahoma republicans 
were sure they were in the majority and in the event a state was 
created for them, they believed they could control within the state. 
They did not want to take any chances of being overwhelmed by the 
democrats of Indian Territory. On the other hand, the Indians of 
Indian Territory did not want to be fettered to a white man’s state. 
Thus political interests prevented any kind of statehood for a 
number of years. 


Along in the early part of 1900 it became difficult to deny 
statehood to territories that contained a million and a half popu- 
lation; whose farm products were greater than any of a dozen 
states; that had more miles of railroads than many of the states, a 
great coal deposit—and oil and gas. Development of the great 
resources of these two territories interested and brought into them 
many men of wealth and influence. So great was the pressure in 
Congress that leaders finally conceded that some action would 
have to be taken—that in justice to the people of those territories 
statehood would have to be granted. 


Finally republican leaders made known the terms upon which 
they would support the entry of these territories to the sisterhood 
of states—single statehood for Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 
Even after the terms were made known republicans in Oklahoma 
declared in their platform for statehood for Oklahoma alone, hop- 
ing to convince the ever-changing personnel of Congress that their » 
cause was just. The organization of that political party in Okla- 
homa was in the hands of appointed territorial office holders, and 
like Uncle Joe Cannon, they were for statehood—but were in no 
hurry about it. 
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On the other hand the democrats of Oklahoma Territory held 
no appointive offices. There were no political ties binding them 
to a national dominant party. They knew that Congress would 
grant none other than single statehood for the two territories. The 
element of selfishness controlled them very largely in their stand 
for a state made out of the two territories. They knew that the 
Indian Territory white population came largely from Southern 
states and was democratic. They knew, too, that the Indians of the 
Five Civilized tribes were from Southern states and nearly all 
white intermarried citizens were Southern people. Democrats of 
Oklahoma Territory looked upon single statehood as a sure method 
of gaining and maintaining political supremacy in the new state. 


However, democrats of Indian Territory were actuated by no 
such considerations. They knew that the territory of the Indians was 
strongly democratic and if Oklahoma Territory should be republi- 
can, they simply jeopardized.their political control by forming an 
alliance with that territory. They accepted and advocated single 
statehood because they knew there was no possible chance of getting 
any other kind of an enabling act. 


After several years of agitation, fighting for a state where 
they hoped to be able to control, the republicans of Oklahoma in 
1905 finally accepted what they could not defeat, and joining with 
the republicans of Indian Territory, made an honest effort to 
secure statehood on the only terms Congress was willing to grant— 
incorporation of the two territories into one state. Bird McGuire, 
delegate to Congress from Oklahoma territory, decided that furth- 
er efforts to obtain an enabling act for Oklahoma alone were futile 
and, accepting the ultimatum of his own party leaders in Con- 
gress, began lining up forces in the two territories for single 
statehood. In this he was ably supported by both republicans and 
democrats. 


A convention was called to meet in Oklahoma City July 12, 
1905, for the purpose of passing resolutions favoring single state- 
hood, and selecting a delegation to attend the convening of Con- 
gress in the fall to lobby for the passage of an enabling act in con- 
formity with the resolutions. There was a feeling that the act 
would be passed as soon as Congress met and leaders were anxious 
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to convince that body that there was a strong sentiment for single 
statehood in both territories. 


I am relating the facts which led up to statehood as I saw and 
understood them at the time. Political leaders were not actuated 
altogether by lofty and patriotic motives. It was largely a struggle 
for political power and supremacy—and the welfare of both terri- 
tories was sacrificed by those who were seeking political position 
and power in a new state. It is not a bad idea to relate facts once 
in a while when recording history. 


I never had attended any of those statehood conventions, which 
seemed to be the regular summer outing of the people of the two 
territories. My time was occupied with railroad building and 
the promotion of improvements in and around Muskogee. In my 
work I had made the acquaintance and had become a warm friend 
of Governor Pleasant Porter, chief of the Creek Indians. Our 
offices were in the same building. 


One morning about the time preparations were being made to 
elect delegates to the Oklahoma City convention I saw in the 
Muskogee Phoenix a eall for a convention of the Five Civilized 
tribes for the purpose of asking Congress to admit Indian Ter- 
ritory as a state. This call was signed by W. C. Rogers, chief of 
the Cherokees; Green McCurtain, chief of the Choctaws, and J. A. 
Norman. I took the paper in my hand and walked around to Gov- 
ernor Porter’s office, and asked him what he knew about it. 


““Well,’’ he said, ‘‘it won’t amount to anything. You know 
the white people will pay no attention to anything the Indians do. 
Our wishes would have no weight with Congress.’’ 


I told him it might amount to something, if it was handled 
properly, and could be of great value to the Indians by letting 
the world know how they stand on the question of statehood. He © 
replied ‘‘I haven’t much hopes. I know there are some white men 
like you who understand the Indians; and I know you would do 
what you could, but the majority of white men will not pay any 
attention to what the Indians want.’’ 


We talked the matter over at some length and in the end the 


Governor agreed to call all of the chiefs together at a near date 
when we would talk the matter over again and decide what to do. I 
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felt that, in order to secure statehood, it would be necessary to have 
a declaration in favor of it from the Indians. So long as cer- 
tain leaders in Congress desired to hold off statehood they could 
get the aid of the dissenting Indians. This they could do because 
it was not in line with the treaty made at Atoka in 1898 to grant 
statehood to the two territories. That treaty provided that, ‘‘The 
tribal governments so modified will prove so satisfactory that there 
will be no need or desire for further change till the lands now oc- 
cupied by the Five Civilized Tribes shall, in the opinion of con- 
gress, be prepared for admission as a state in the Union.’’ 


That treaty was made with the express understanding that it 
was a step towards statehood, and went so far as to specify that 
“‘the lands now occupied by the Five Civilized Tribes shall be 
prepared for admission as a state.’’ There was no thought of in- 
eluding Oklahoma in the proposed state and it was well known 
that the Indians objected to inclusion in a state where the whites 
would have the controlling voice in government. 


According to agreement Governor Porter called the other tri- 
bal Governors together at Muskogee July 20, 1905. They met in the 
Turner Hotel and sent for me. I found there, Governor Brown, 
chief of the Seminoles; Governor Rogers, chief of the Cherokees; 
Governor McCurtain, chief of the Choetaws; Governor Porter, 
chief of the Creeks, and W. H. Murray, a kinsman of Governor 
Johnston, chief of the Chickasaws, who was representing the gov- 
ernor. It was the first time I had met Mr. Murray who was destin- 
ed to take a very promnent part in the affairs from that time on, 
and with whom I was closely associated through the early struggle 
leading up to statehood and for a long time thereafter. 


In the meeting we discussed the question of calling a conven- 
tion for the purpose of drafting a constitution with a view to pre- 
senting it to Congress and asking that Indian Territory be granted 
statehood according to the terms of the Atoka Agreement. I told 
the eovernors that I did not believe that Congress would grant 
statehood but that they were entitled to it under the treaty. I told 
them in the event we failed to secure statehood for Indian Territory 
that I wanted them to agree that they would accept the verdict of 
Congress and support statehood for the two territories. I told them 
I would take part in the convention they were calling and would 
do all I could to make its work a success. 
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After discussing the question at length we entered into a writ- 
ten agreement, and all of us signed it, the chiefs of the tribes agree- 
ing to support single statehood if we failed to get statehood for 
Indian Territory. This was the farthest step towards accomplish- 
ment of statehood that had yet been taken for wt committed the 
Indians to such statehood as Congress was willing to grant; and 
it took from the opponents of any kind of statehood the one excuse 
they had always been able to rely upon—the opposition of the In- 
dians. 


The formal call for the constitutional conventional for Indian 
Territory was made that day and signed by all of the tribal gover- 
nors with the exception of Governor Johnston who was not pres- 
ent. George W. Scott, secretary of Governor McCurtain, signed 
the call as secretary of the meeting. The convention was called 
to meet in Muskogee August 21, 1905. The call provided for elec 
tion of delegates from recording districts. 


Launching a campaign for statehood for Indian Territory at 
the time delegates were being selected for the Oklahoma City single 
statehood convention did not attract much attention at first. It 
was thought to be a sporadic attempt to thwart single statehood 
and the leaders of that movement did not take it seriously until 
the call issued by the five governors appeared calling for election 
of delegates and fixing the time for the convention. 


Governor Porter appointed me chairman of the Tenth Record- 
ing District and I called a convention for election of delegates. 
When we met there was a surprising interest in the election. Chief 
Porter was unanimously agreed upon, but there was considerable 
contest for the other places. The following were selected to re- 
present our district. Chief Pleasant Porter; George E. Bennett; 
S. M. Rutherford; A. P. McKellop; Cheesie McIntosh; Rev. Grant 
Evans and myself. The alternates were, Connell Rogers; Thomas 
H. Owens; Masterson Peyton; J. P. Davidson; F. E Bentine; 
Judge John R. Thomas and Edgar DeMeules. 


An incident of the convention was the failure of Robert L. 
Owen, afterwards United States Senator, to secure a place on 
the delegation, although he was an enthusiastic supporter of sep- 
arate statehood. He came to me after the convention and stated 
that he had been very anxious to assist in writing the consti. 
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tution, and manifested considerable disappointment that he had 
been unable to secure a place on the delegation. I had heard that 
he owned a ranch near the Osage Nation, and asked him if that 
was a fact. He said it was and told me just where it was located. 
I knew a cattleman up there, so I told him I would see what I 
could do to get him into the convention. I called my friend who 
lived near the Owen ranch and asked him to call a meeting and have 
Owen placed on a delegation from that section, and he complied, 
much to the gratification of Mr. Owen. 


The separate statehood plan for Indian Territory met with 
greater approval than we had expected. Practically every re- 
cording district elected delegates. Some of the ablest men in the 
Territory were elected and enthusiastically supported the plan. 
Many of them had been supporting the single statehood plan on 
the grounds that it seemed to be the only hope of statehood. 
Others who were supporting single statehood now looked with 
alarm upon the growing sentiment for separate statehood. 


R. L. Williams of Durant and W. A. Ledbetter of Ardmore, 
poth of whom became prominent in the convention which wrote 
the Oklahoma Constitution, were opposed to our movement for a 
convention called by the Indian Chiefs. They did not openly 
oppose the election of delegates to this convention to any extent. 
In an interview given to the Muskogee papers Williams said he 
feared the Muskogee convention would tend to defeat any kind of 
statehood. That was the popular idea among those who were com- 
mitted to single statehood. Perhaps if they had known that the 
Indians were then committed to single statehood, if they were not 
successful in securing statehood for Indian Territory; and that 
hereafter opponents of statehood would not have the Indians to fall 
back upon as excuses for delay, they would not have felt as they 
did about the matter. 


In an interview published in the Muskogee Democrat, August 
5th, I said in answer to some of the charges being made against the 
zonvention, ‘‘Everybody knows that the white residents of this 
country who own property here want some kind of statehood for 
their own protection—but what about the Indian? He never has 
spoken and Congress is waiting to hear from him. The Indian now 
gomes forward for the first time and asks to be heard.”’ 
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There were few men who cared to take a stand against the In- 
dians, so the opposition was hushed or remarks very adroitly made. 


In and around Muskogee where the convention was to meet 
such opposition as was at first manifested soon subsided, and even 
those who were not in sympathy rendered assistance in making pre- 
paration for the convention and entertaining the debates. A meet- 
ing was held in the room of the Commercial Club where committees 
were appointed to make arrangements. The Hinton Theater was 
secured for the convention and decorated for the occasion. 


As the delegates began to assemble the chiefs of the tribes met 
at the Turner Hotel and held a conference. Governor McCurtain 
was delegated to call and make known that they had selected me as 
their choice for president of the convention. I told them that I 
didn’t object to doing the work; but it was not good policy to make 
me the presiding officer. 


‘‘While this is to be a joint convention of Indians and whites, 
it must be kept in mind that the Indians are not merely a side 
issue,’’ I told them, ‘‘ but rather they are active participants. There 
are many Indians well known, not only at home, but in Washing- 
ton; men thoroughly capable of presiding over this convention. 
I cannot accept your kind offer, much as I appreciate the honor. 
In my judgement it would be a great mistake not to have an Indian 
for president of the convention.”’ 


“*Although we are all for you,’’ Governor McCurtain replied, 
“‘T do think you are right, looking forward to results.’’ 


I told him to go back to the conference and agree upon one 
of the chiefs, and when they had decided whom they wanted, to 
let me know their choice; that I would then go out among the dele- 
gates and see what I could do to line them up. I told him that any 
one of them would be a credit to the convention and that it was 
results we were after—not bouquets. 


Governor McCurtain returned to the hotel and they had anoth- 
er conference and finally decided upon Governor Porter for Presi- 
dent of the convention with the understanding that I would con 
sent to be vice-president. This was satisfactory all around, and we 
went into the convention with a program pretty well agreed upon. 


There were 167 delegates elected representing every section 
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of the Territory, representing, too, both Indians and white people. 
Among them were some of the outstanding men of the Territory 
who were leaders and friends of the Indians. Governor Johnston, 
Chief of the Chickasaws, did not attend the convention and took 
no part in the election of delegates. He was at that time busily en- 
gaged in settlement of tribal affairs and did not want to divide 
his efforts. He was ably represented by W. H. Murray who be- 
came one of the leading figures in the convention. 


The convention assembled at the Hinton Theater on the 
morning of August 21, 1905, and was called to order by Governor 
Rogers, Chief of the Cherokees. Rey. A. Grant Evans invoked the 
divine blessing and Mayor Fite extended a welcome to the dele- 
gates on behalf of the City of Muskogee. 


D. C. McCurtain, son of Governor McCurtain, Chief of the 
Choctaws, was chosen temporary chairman. W. H. Murray offered 
a motion providing for a committee on organization which was 
adopted. This committee soon reported, recommending Governor 
Porter, Chief of the Creeks, for President of the convention; C. N. 
Haskell for vice-president; Alex Posey for secretary and James 
Culbertson, A. B. Cunninghem and W. H. Paul, assistants; Fred 
Wisnell, Sergeant at Arms, E. H. Doyle official reporter, and D. F. 
Dickey official stenographer. The recommendation of the com- 
mittee was quickly adopted and the convention was ready for its 
work. 


Note: At this point in his narrative Governor Haskell asked 
that the names of all committees of the convention be taken from 
files and included in his memoirs. The list follows: 


Committee on constitution was appointed from recording dis- 
tricts as follows: 2nd, James Davenport; 3rd, R. L. Owen; 4th, 
John Bullard; 5th, Dr. W. T. Tilley; 6th, W. W. Hastings; 7th, 
Theo. Potts; 8th, F. R. Brennon; 9th, Geo. D. Harperson; 10th, 
John R. Thomas; 11th, J. G. McCombs; 12th, G. W. Grayson; 13th, 
Gov. John R. Brown; 14th, W. A. Welch; 15th, R. B. Coleman; 
16th, F. A. Walker; 17th, E. M. Moore; 18th, Joe Colbert; 20th, 
Frank O. Smith; 21st, Andrew Hutchings; 22nd, W. H. Murray; 
23rd, D. N. Robb; 24th, Peter J. Hudson; 25th, S. J. Homer; 
26th, W. H. Keltner. 
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Additional members appointed by Chairman Porter as follows: 
Cheesie McIntosh, Checotah; D. M. Hodge, Tulsa; Joel M. LaHay, 
Claremore; W. P. Thompson, Vinita; L. B. Bell, Vinita; C. B. 
Benge, Talequah; Thos. W. Carlysle, Sallisaw; G. W. Scott, Kinta ; 
J. M. Webb, Kemp; Chas. Bagg, Pauls Valley; J. Hamp Willis, 
Kingston; J. Henry Shepard, South McAlester ; Masterson Peyton, 
Muskogee; Leo E. Bennett, Muskogee; Connell Rogers, F't. Gibson ; 
Thos. H. Owen, Muskogee; S. M. Rutherford, Muskogee; A. S. Mc- 
Kennon, South McAlester; D. C. McCurtain, South McAlester ; 
D. M. Hailey, South McAlester; William Sapulpa, Sapulpa; B. H. 
Whittaker, Stilwell; J. Hill, Beggs; Guy Bowman, Broken Arrow; 
R. W. Harrison, Atoka. 


Committee on constitution met and organized by making W. 
W. Hastings chairman; Judge John R. Thomas, Vice chairman; 
A. Grant Evans, secy. Subcommittees were selected as follows: 
Preamble, declaration of right and powers of government: R. L. 
Owen, chm., Geo. W. Grayson, Soloman Homer, E. M. Moore, Guy 
Bowman. County Boundaries, County Seats and Enumeration of 
Population, Leo Bennett, Chm., Geo. W. Benge, D. C. McCurtain, 
W. H. Murray, Joel LaHay, Legislative and Executive Depart- 
ments: Thos. H. Owen, Chm., Theo. Potts, Harry Campbell, Geo. 
Scott, Joe Colbert and J. R. Thomas. Judicial Department: John 
R. Thomas, Chm., W. P. Thompson, Chas. Bagg, Masterson Peyton, 
S. M. Rutherford. Education: J. Henry Shepard, Chm., Cheesie 
McIntosh, Ben Vaughn, R. B. Coleman, J. L. Webb. Mining, 
Militia, and Minor Administrative Departments: D. M. Hailey, 
Chm., Connell Rogers, John Bullete, T. R. Freeman, F. O. Smith. 
Corporations: Jas. H. Davenport, Chm., Thos. H. Owen, J. G. Me- 
Combs, Andrew Hutchings, R. J. Hill. Suffrage, Elections and 
Preservation of Purity of Government; including Initiative and 
Referendum: Joel LaHay, Chm., D. M. Hodge, W. A. Welch, D. 
H. Whittaker, P. J. Hudson. Rights and Exemptions of Property: 
Gov. John F. Brown, Chm., 8. M. Rutherford, L. B. Bell, W. T. 
Tilley, T. C. Walker. Finance and Revenue: D. M. Hodge, Chm., 
John KE. Brown, Thos. J. Carlysle, W. H. Keltner, R. W. Harri- 
son. Miscellaneous Provisions, Constitutional Amendments and 
Prohibition: A. S. MeKennon, Chm., D. N. Robb, Geo. Harrison, 
P. A. Byers, Sapulpa. 


Committee appointed to accompany congressmen at large to 


CON 
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Washington to work for adoption of constitution: D. M. Hailey, 
Geo. Benge, W. W. Hastings, W. F. Thompson, Sam Mayes, W. P. 
Welch, Cheesie McIntosh, Sol. J. Homer, Dr. H. C. Nash, C. M. 
Shepard, F. E. Breman, Leo. E. Bennett, A. Grant Evans, Chas. 
Baggs, G. D. Sleeper, Silas Armstrong, E. M. Faulkner, Theo. 
Potts and J. M. Coombs. 


The various committees began at once upon the task of writing 
a constitution. There was the usual contention over provisions of 
the proposed organic law such as will always be encountered by 
men who have studied the questions they have in hand and see 
and think differently, but the work was rapidly brought to con-- 
clusion—compared to other similar conventions. The convention 
was in session twenty-one days—completed the draft of the con- 
stitution and issued a eall for election to ratify the work of the 
convention, and for election of four congressman. 


This was the first territory election ever held in Indian Ter- 
ritory. Approximately 67,000 votes were cast in that election. 
There were less than 10,000 against the constitution. I knew that if 
we got out a good vote we would have to put some element of per- 
sonal interest in it, so we injected the county seat question. That 
brought the voters out. Not all of the voters cared about the consti- 
tution but in ease it should be successful—and the success of the con- 
vention had exceeded all expectations—no one wanted to fall 
down on the matter of county seats. 


We presented the constitution to Congress and our delegation 
urged statehood along the lines we proposed, but, as I feared, that 
body would not listen to our appeal. Congress flatly told the 
committee that it did not propose to make a separate state of Indian 
Territory. Although the Indians were humiliated and disappoint- 
ed they were loyal to the agreement we had entered into. They 
were invited by Uncle Joe Cannon to protest against joint state- 
hood. They told him if Congress would not give them separate 
statehood they would be satisfied with single statehood. 


The Sequoyah convention, as it was called and will always be 
known, did more to prepare the Indians for statehood than any 
other thing done for them. They felt that an honest effort had 
peen made to bring about statehood on the lines promised in the 
Atoka agreement. That Congress would not grant them this right 
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was an obstacle that could not be overcome. I had pointed out to 
them in our first discussion of the subject the troubles that were in 
the way, but I felt that an honest effort should be made to carry 
out the agreement the government had entered into with the Five 
Civilized Tribes. When that effort had been made by some of the 
leading citizens of Indian Territory whose friendship they could 
not doubt they were willing to submit to the inevitable. 


Among the men who participated in the Sequoyah Convention 
were some who have achieved prominence, not only in Oklahoma, 
but throughout the Nation. Robert L. Owens became one of the 
first United States Senators. W. H. Murray became president of 
the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention; was speaker 
of the first House of Representatives of the new state and later a 
member of Congress. James Davenport was elected to Congress 
in the first state election, and W. W. Hastings has served several 
terms in the National House of Representatives. Thomas H. Owens 
has served on the bench of the Criminal Court of Appeals, and on 
the bench of the Oklahoma Supreme Court. Rev. A. Grant Evans 
became, at a later date, President of the Oklahoma State Universi- 
ty. Moty Tiger became Chief of the Creeks and Dr. Tilley presi- 
dent of the State Medical Board. S. M. Rutherford at this time 
is Serving a term as State Senator and J. M. Keyes, a Cherokee, was 
elected to the state senate in the first Oklahoma state election. It 
was my fortune to be the first governor of the new State of Okla- 
homa. 


OKLAHOMA CONVENTION 


About ten o’clock on the night of the election of delegates to 
the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention I received a telegram 
from W. H. Murray saying that he had been elected and hoped 
that I had been. He stated in this telegram that in the event 
I was elected I was his choice for President of the convention. I 
immediately answered congratulating him upon his election and in- 
forming him that I had been elected. I also told him not to dis- 
cuss the presidency of the convention until I saw him, and that 
I was writing him a letter. In the letter I told Murray that I 
thought he was the man for president of the convention, but it 


would be better to say nothing until we had time to size up the 
situation. 
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I did not care to be president of the convention. I knew little 
about parliamentary rules, and besides the presiding officer has 
little time for legislative work such as I wanted to give to the mak- 
ing of the constitution. I knew Murray to be honest and a good 
parliamentarian, and I believed that he would make a good pre- 
siding officer. 


As the time set for the convening of the convention was but 
a few days off I saw very few of the delegates. I went to Guthrie 
on Wednesday preceding the convening on Monday, November 
20, 1906. When I arrived I went to the Royal Hotel which was 
then the principal one in town. I had not engaged a room in ad- 
vance. When I registered I was told that every room in the house 
was engaged for the convention. Upon inquiry I learned that 
only five delegates were on the list of those who had engaged rooms. 
The rest were from Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis and other points 
outside of the two territories, most of them well known attorneys 
for large corporations. 


Mr. Brooks, the proprietor, told me he could give a room for 
a few days, so I accepted his offer. I knew in my own mind that the 
crowd that had reserved those rooms would be releasing them soon. 
Right then I decided that I would propose a resolution that would 
make them hunt other quarters. While on this subject I will say 
that is just what I did—and what I believed would result sure 
enough did. One of the first things I did after the convention was 
organized was to introduce an anti-lobbying resolution which was 
passed—and the hotel reservations were promptly cancelled. The 
corporation lobbyists went to Oklahoma City, principally, where 
they laid plans to influence the convention by another procedure. 


When I arrived in Guthrie, W. C. Hughes, one of the delegates 
from Oklahoma City, was already there and had under way the 
nucleus of an organization, the object of which was to make him 
president of the convention. W. D. Cardwell had charge of his 
organization operations. The latter had been chairman of the 
speakers’ bureau of the democratic campaign committee and was 
an able organizer. According to their ideas they had the con- 
vention arrangements all made. 


R. L. Williams arrived the day following my arrival. There 
had been considerable talk about how Williams and I would spend 
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our time fighting each other. This talk came out of the opposition 
Williams had made to the Sequoyah convention. Newspapers as- 
sumed that both of us were ambitious to control, and, having been 
on opposite sides on the statehood question, would again line up 
against each other. In that they were judging us by the rule of 
conduct that had been followed in the Indian Territory when there 
was nothing but positions to fight for. At this time, however, 
both of us were anxious to assist in writing a constitution that 
would meet the conditions which had arisen since other state con- 
stitutions had been made. 


I met Mr. Williams the day he arrived. We went over to a 
corner of the hotel lobby and I said, ‘‘Mr. Williams, you and I 
never have had an opportunity to work together. I have an idea 
that each of us will want about the same kind of a constitution.’’ 


I knew that he was pledged to everything that could be thought 
of in a platform from prohibition to control of corporations. I 
said, ‘‘Hughes is a nice fellow but I don’t like the element that is 
proposing him and I cannot support him for president of the con- 
vention.’’ 


He agreed that we would be able to work together and said 
that we would have no differences on the question of organization 
of the convention as he was there to support me for president. I 
said that wouldn’t do—that it was no place for me to work. I then 
told him I had in mind for president a man whom I thought was the 
right one for the place, although I understood that he, Williams, 
did not like him. 


“Tf you mean Bill Murray,’’ Williams said somewhat wrath- 
fully, ‘‘he is the only delegate in the convention I will not vote for. 
We haven’t spoken to each other for five years.’’ 


I told him there had been no special occasion for him and Mur- 
ray to speak to each other as there had been nothing for them to 
do, but now there was something of consequence; that he and Mur- 
ray and I must work together as we all wanted the same kind of a 
constitution. I told him that I had worked with Murray in the 
Sequoyah convention and had found him honest and capable. I 
asked Williams not to commit himself—to wait until Mur- 
ray arrived and I could have a talk with him. I told him if Murray 
was unwilling to give him fair consideration, I would refuse to 
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support him. I pointed out to him that if Murray would agree 
to be fair, he and I could lead the fight to make Bill president of 
the convention. I told him further that I did not want to be held 
to any promises as I might be misled into making some I eould not 
carry out, but that I would do everything in my power to see that 
he secured such position in the organization as would give him a 
chance to achieve his ambition to assist in writing the constitution. 


When Murray arrived I told him of my conversation with 
Williams. He was not inclined to take Williams into the organiza- 
tion. He said he didn’t even speak to the Durant delegate. I 
talked to him along the lines of my conversation with Williams— 
that this was no time to rake up past differences; that we were 
there to accomplish something and we must have harmony in 
order to do that. 


Murray agreed finally that I was right and arranged a meet- 
ing. They had no trouble harmonizing their differences and we 
went to work. 


Oklahoma City was the metropolis of Oklahoma and a large 
portion of the leading men of that territory, as well as those of 
the Southwest Indian Territory, had business relations at that 
place. Very naturally there was a closer relationship among 
them than existed in the eastern section of the new state. Through 
such associations, such men as W. A. Ledbetter of Ardmore and 
Sam Hayes of Chickasha came to the convention pledged to Hughes. 
However, the Sequoyah convention had organized Indian Ter- 
ritory and several members of that convention. They had work- 
ed with Murray and me and were friendly to Murray’s candi- 
dacy. We worked steadily and by the end of the week it be- 
gan to look hopeful for us. 


Sam Hayes had known Murray in Texas and would liked 
to have supported him but he was pledged to Hughes. He was 
a splendid young man and highly esteemed in Chickasha where 
he lived. He made a good impression on me. 


By Sunday the Hughes organization began to lose heart. 
They felt that we were whipping them. In passing through the 
hotel lobby that morning I noticed Sam sitting there looking 
bluer than indigo. I asked him if he had bad news from home. 
He said, ‘‘No, but I am disappointed. I came here anxious to 
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make a record in the convention. It now looks as though Hughes 
is going to lose out. I am pledged to him and of course, cannot 
break my pledge. I feel sure now that your organization is going 
to win, and it has made me a little blue.”’ 


‘‘Mr. Hayes,’’ I said, ‘‘I would not ask you to break faith 
with Mr. Hughes. You could not afford to do that. This is just 
a little friendly contest in the family, and when it is over I am 
not going to remember it and I don’t think anybody else will. 
I respect you for keeping your promise—and don’t hesitate to 
come to me if ever I can be of service to you.”’ 


During our conversation Hayes said he would be glad to 
support Murray if it were not for his promise to Hughes. I then 
asked him if, in the event that Hughes got out of the race, he 
would support Murray as his second choice. He said he would. 
I secured the support of several other delegates for Murray as 
second choice. I thought I could foresee the time when the Card- 
well crowd would drop Hughes and try to form a combination 
of another kind against Murray, so I secured as many second 
choice votes for Murray as possible. 


As I had anticipated, by Sunday afternoon the Caldwell 
forces were looking for a candidate to break into the Murray 
organization. John Leahy of Pawhuska was suggested, but when 
John began canvassing the situation he learned that a number 
of strong men obligated to Hughes would go to Murray as soon 
as they were released. 


Pete Hanraty of McAlester, president of the Federation of 
Labor of the two territories, was a delegate to the convention. 
The democratic party had made a strong appeal to the labor vote 
and most all of the democratic delegates had incorporated in 
their platforms the demand of labor. It now occured to Cardwell 
that delegates would not like to refuse support for president of 
the convention a man who was head of the labor organizations. 
Mr. Hanraty had not arrived yet and T. P. Gore, who after- 
wards was elected to the United States Senate, called him on the 
telephone and asked if he was a candidate for president of the 
convention. Hanraty said he was not. However, when he did 
arrive and was urged to enter the race he did go. 
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This was a strategic move and might have succeeded but for 
two things. Murray was president of the Farmers’ Union of 
Indian Territory and for a number of years had been active 
and prominent in that organization. The democrats had catered 
just as much to the farmer vote as to the labor vote and nearly 
all candidates had incorporated demands of the Farmers’ Union 
in their platforms as well as demands of organized labor. On 
that score the two candidates for president of the convention stood 
on equal terms. The second reason for the failure of the Hanraty 
move was the pledges I had secured out of the Cardwell forces to 
support Murray if Hughes withdrew from the race. 


If Hughes had not been convinced that we had a majority 
of the delegates for Murray he never would have got out of the 
race. In shifting candidates the Cardwell forces lost many who 
had pledged themselves to Murray when they were released from 
pledges to Hughes. 


When the democratic caucus met to name the officers of the 
convention Murray received 59 votes to Hanraty’s 26. It had been 
my policy throughout the organization of the convention to so 
handle the situation that complete harmony would prevail in the 
end. Those who were associated with me took the same view of 
the matter and cooperated in perfecting an organization that 
would start the convention work in complete accord. So, when 
we had accomplished the election of Murray, we decided to clinch 
the harmony spirit by making Hanraty vice-president. 


To have entered into a factional fight in the beginning of the 
convention could only have resulted in making it difficult to ar- 
rive at agreements in carrying out the will of the people. From 
a party standpoint I never did believe that election of delegates 
to the convention was a true index of party strength in the 
proposed new state. I was sure then, and time has proven that 
the overwhelming majority was in a large measure a protest against 
the abuses in government by appointees. Republicans had been 
in power a long time and all blame for governmental ills was 
laid at their door. 

I believed then, as I believe now, that party success depends 


upon ‘‘delivering the goods’’ to use a slang expression; in being 
honest and faithful to the masses of the people. For these reasons 
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I felt that it was necessary to have harmony in the convention— 
to subordinate personal ambitions. 


One of the problems of the convention was that of dividing 
the state into counties. Oklahoma Territory was already organ- 
ized into county units, but Indian Territory was unorganized. 
From the calling of an election for electing delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention the county boundary and county seat ques- 
tions, especially in Indian Territory, had been the objective in 
selection of delegates. It entered into the organization of the con- 
vention and was projected into selection of committees. 


Royal Allen was made Chairman of the Committee on county 
boundaries. Delegates got to quarrelling over county seats and 
county boundaries and I soon saw that it would be necessary to 
get that question out of the way before we could accomplish the 
really big things of the convention. Various committees had been 
at work hammering into form articles and sections of the constitu- 
tion. But they were hampered by this intensely selfish question 
of county seats and county boundaries. 


We had worked along through December and it was the 
intention to adjourn over the Holidays. This adjournment was 
to be made Saturday noon before Christmas. On Thursday morn- 
ing before that adjournment, Bill Murray and I were conferring 
before opening of the convention. We called Roy Allen in and 
asked him how he was getting along with the county seat and 
county boundary matters. He said he would not be able to make 
a report before Holiday recess—that it would have to go over. 


To let the delegates to go back home for Holidays with the 
boundary question unsettled meant more trouble. So I 
said, ‘‘Now Roy, this won’t do. We have got to have that re- 


port in and approved before recess.’’ As a matter of fact, not a line 
of it had been written. 


I said, ‘‘Roy, if I were on your committee and you got tired 
you could go to your room and lie down and the committee could 


remain in session.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘you can do most any- 
thing.’’ 


John Wills of Miami was on that committee—I had asked 
Murray to put him on. I sent for him and said, ‘‘I. guess I will 
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have to go on that county boundary committee. If you will resign 
I will ask Murray to appoint me in your place.’’ He said that 
would be all right. I asked him to tell me what he wanted for his 
county ; that I didn’t want him to go off of the committee unless 
I could protect his interests. He had an easy county to make. 
Being in the Northeast corner of the State it was just a question 
of how far west and south he could go. He marked off what he 
thought would be right. He said it was not all that his people 
wanted but was all they should ask for and do justice to Vinita’s 
interests. I told him I thought I could protect him on that and 
he resigned. I was appointed immediately in his place. 


The county boundary committee went into session that morn- 
ing—Thursday—and did not adjourn until nine-thirty Saturday 
morning. We had been in continuous session forty-eight hours. 
We marched into the convention Saturday morning and made our 
report without a single protest from any member of the committee. 
During that committee session we had made the data for the map of 
Oklahoma. We divided it up into seventy-five counties. We 
designated the temporary county seats and provided for a means 
of changing them by a vote of the people—and it was a mighty 
good plan. (We had seventy-two county seat and county boundary- 
line elections while I was governor and no changes were made.) 


Writing out the committee report was a tremendous job and 
that was left to Milas Lassater. It was not completed when we were 
ready to report. So I went to President Murray and said, ‘‘Now, 
Bill, nobody can read this report but myself—in fact it isn’t written 
yet. We have got to get this report read and adopted before noon.’’ 
We were to adjourn for the Holiday recess at noon. 


John Young was clerk of the convention. I told Bill that 
John’s throat was in bad condition, and I wished he would sug- 
gest to John that he ask for the rest of the day off—and to appoint 
me to take his place. This was done and I read the report. Milas Las- 
sater held the maps and assisted me. I was an expert in land de- 
scriptions and railroad surveys, and I just read off township and 
county lines from the maps, which took about an hour. The report 
was adopted wthin twenty minutes after the report was completed. 


Dividing the state into counties and designating county seats 
was a hard thing to do because local ambition and not common sense 
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governed. I got members to realizing early in the convention 
that we could not get all we wanted—and only by a willingness to 
give and take could we accomplish successfully what we had been 
sent to do. Delegate Bob Wlliams was looking after not only his 
own constituents, but had espoused the causes of various other 
ambitious towns all the way from the Red River to the Panhandle, 
and he was before the committee more than any other delegate. 


When we adjourned that Saturday noon the delegates returned 
home with the weight of local interests removed. Of course many 
of them met dissatisfied constituents, but in the main the people 
were satisfied—and the way was open for completion of the really 
big things—putting together the constitution. 


The Enabling act provided for prohibition in Indian Territory 
for twenty-one years. The constitutional convention had no option 
—it must accept those terms. So far as Oklahoma Territory was 
concerned, the question of prohibition was left to be disposed of by 
the eqnvention. The liquor interests were well established in that 
Territory, nearly every town had saloons. 


The question was a big one and entered to a great extent into 
the campaign for the election of delegates from that section of the 
new state. Some of the delegates had made no pledges, while others 
were bound by platform pledges to support prohibition. 


The liquor question has always been a vexing one in polities. 
Wherever political parties were nearly evenly divided, the liquor 
interests were sufficient to control the stuation, and which ever 
party yielded the most to them, secured the offices. They held the 
balance of power, prostituting both parties to the end that the 
liquor interests should have a free hand to carry on their trade. 


In the Sequoyah convention we had provided for prohibition. 
I have always been against the liquor traffic. I have seen so 
many good and able men whose lives have been destroyed by liquor 
that I was opposed to its manufacture and sale for the reason that 
it does so much more harm than good. Another reason for my op- 
position to the liquor traffic was the evil effect it -had in polities, 
and the administration of government. The liquor interests had no 
political convictions. The forces behind it gathered around them 
the worst elements in society and used them as the balance of power 
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to defeat any party that would not favor the liquor traffic. This 
condition had a tendency to put men in office who were influenced 
and even corrupted by the liquor interests. Especially was this so-in 
a new county where the standards of society had not become fixed 
and law enforcement was lax. 


The only ones I have ever known to receive benefits from the 
liquor traffic were those who manufactured and sold it, and they 
were so few compared to the large element that was harmed by it 
that its traffic could not be justified. I have always felt that if 
the money spent for liquor, and which did no one any good, was 
spent for food and clothes and for the education of children who 
needed these things we would have a better state and country. 


I never had in mind anything but prohibition for the new 
state. I was willing to let the people vote on the question for I 
was sure Indian Territory would vote for prohibition on the ground 
that conditions in the new state should be uniform, and as prohi- 
bition was fixed by the enabling act in that Territory for twenty- 
one years people would insist that the sister territory have no ad- 
vantage or disadvantage in statehood conditions. I knew there was 
a strong prohibition element in Oklahoma Territory, and with the 
two elements it would win. 


Mr. Dinwiddie, who had been in Washington as the representa- 
tive of the Anti-saloon League when the enabling act was passed, 
was now transferred to Guthrie. Rev. Sweet, Methodist Presiding 
Elder of Vinita, whom I had known for some time, was also in 
Guthrie in the interests of prohibition. He brought Dinwiddie to 
meet me soon after the convention convened, and we discussed the 
prohibition question. Sweet did not know President Murray, so he 
naturally came to me. They asked me to help them get representa- 
tion on the prohibition committee. I asked them if they had can- 
vassed the membership of the convention and if they had decided 
who they wanted on the committee. They had not done this, so I 
told them to give me a list of the delegates they wanted on the 
committee. 


They came back to see me the next day and handed me a list 
of six or seven names. In rather emphatic language I told them 
that wouldn’t do as there were to be fifteen members on that com- 
mittee. They said they thought they would be lucky to get half of 
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them. I then told them not to limit themselves but to hand in the 
names of fifteen members whom they wanted on the prohibition 
committee. They went away and held another consultation and 
returned with a list of fifteen delegates. The next morning when 
Murray announced the committee it contained the names of the 
fifteen men on the list that Dinwiddie and Sweet had handed me. 
To say they were pleased is putting it mildly. 


After the committee was appointed I told Dinwiddie and 
Sweet there would be a four weeks’ session of the convention and 
then there would be a recess of a week or ten days over the holidays, 
and that I didn’t want them to get in the way with prohibition 
until after the holiday recess. I told them to hang around and get 
a line on the convention, visit with the members of the prohibition 
committee and discuss the question with them, but not to figure 
on bringing up the prohibition question until after the holidays. 


I told them I was going to use the intervening time in shaping 
county boundaries and prohibition in order to prevent trading on 
these two questions. I said, ‘‘The big town is apt to be for pro- 
hibition. The little town will trade prohibition or the Saviour to 
gratify their ambitions to become a county seat.’’ 


They said they didn’t know that such a condition existed. I 
told them I didn’t know it, but I guessed that such was the con- 
dition and I was going to act on that guess. 


When the convention met again after the holiday recess, one 
afternoon we adjourned rather early. I was at my hotel about 
four o’clock when Dinwiddie and Sweet came to see me. 


‘“We don’t want you to be disappointed,’’ they said, ‘‘over 
‘this report on prohibition, but it is the best we can do. We have 
swallowed our ambitions to some extent and we want you to do the 
same, and support this report.’’ 


‘“What kind of a report has the committee prepared ?’’ I asked. 


‘Prohibition for Indian Territory and local option for Okla- 
homa,’’ they replied. 


‘“‘That is the language of the enabling act and is only the 
minimum of what we can haye,’’ I said. ‘‘Did the committee go 
back on you?’’ 
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““Oh, No!’’ Dinwiddie replied, ‘‘but we want to be fair with 
the committee.’’ 


““Now look here Sweet,’’ I said, ‘‘let’s not waste any time. I 
won’t support your report. I am here for statewide prohibition 
when we reach that question and you know it. I am not asking 
you what you think you can get from this convention. I know 


what you can get. Just tell me right quick what you would like 
to have.’’ 


““Statewide prohibition,’’ they replied. 


The trouble was that Robert L. Owen was acting as advisor 
to the prohibition organization. The liquor interests had bluffed 
him into believing that they were an all-powerful force in the con- 
vention, and in turn he had convinced the whole prohibition ele- 
ment. Every delegate in the convention would have supported that 
committee report with the endorsement of Dinwiddie and Sweet 
and the prohibition representatives, but me. 


I tore a leaf out of a pamphlet containing the enabling act 
where it referred to prohibition and by interlining made it read 
statewide prohibition. I went to Bob Williams with it. I knew 
he was tied up with instructions from prohibition down to the 
point of taking a recess. He wanted to know why I didn’t let the 
committee report go through. I told him I was opposed to any calico 
constitution that makes a thing a law in one part of the state and 
not in the other. The constitution must be uniform, I told him, 
and if the people don’t like it and want it different let them amend 
it later on, but a half black and half white constitution would 
make it difficult for government to function. 


Williams asked me to let him introduce the substitute I had 
prepared, and I gave it to him. 


Dinwiddie and Sweet were frightened. They thought I was 
about to upset a good compromise they had made, although they ad- 
mitted they preferred statewide prohibition. Within three hours 
after they had been to see me I began to receive telegrams from 
ministers over the state asking me to stand by the committee re- 
port. 


As I was starting to breakfast the following morning, I met 
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Rev. Wiley of Muskogee and Capt. A. 8S. McKennon of McAlester, 
who were waiting to see me. Captain McKennon had been a dele- 
gate to the Sequoyah convention, and had been instrumental in hav- 
ing prohibition written into that constitution. He was a splendid 
gentleman. Rev. Wiley was another of my preacher friends, and 
had been a member of the Sequoyah convention. 


They had received telegrams from Dinwiddie and Sweet urging 
them to wire me to support the committee report. Before taking 
action they had conversed over the telephone and decided to take 
the night train and call on me. They said they felt that 1 was on 
the ground and was better informed on the situation, and therefore 
they did not feel like advising me. 


We had breakfast together and I explained the situation to 
them. They agreed that I was right, and so far as I know were the 
only prohibitionists who supported me. 


The committee made its report which was nothing more than 
the very least that could be got under the enabling act—prohibition 
for Indian Territory and local option for Oklahoma. Williams of- 
fered the substitute providing for statewide prohibition to be sub- 
mitted to an election of all the people at the time the constitution 
was to be submitted for ratification. The fight was pitched on the 
substitute. We debated the question all day until seven o’clock 
that evening without an adjournment. Coffee and sandwiches were 
served to the delegates in the convention hall. 


I knew there were men in the convention who were not prohi- 
bitionist who would vote for the substitute if it was presented prop- 
erly. I argued that we were compelled by the enabling act to have 
prohibition in the Indian Territory for twenty-one years. I said, 
““suppose we write it in the constitution that way—prohibition in 
Indian Territory, no prohibition in Oklahoma. After the constitu- 
tion is adopted and we become a state the people may want to vote 
on an amendment to the Constitution. Look ahead two or three 
years and see what will result from a campaign. You would have 
the prohibitionists of Indian Territory side of the state voting 
against an amendment. You would have the antis voting for it. 
All the people of Oklahoma would vote against it. Oklahoma side 
of the state would be against the repeal of prohibition in Indian 
Territory. The prohibitionists would be against the repeal on 
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principle. The anti’s would be against it because they would be 
interested in having the activities of the state take place in the 
Oklahoma side of the state where the saloons would be located. 
Every convention would be held in Oklahoma City, Shawnee and 
Guthrie. You would not have a chance to amend the constitution. 
Let’s make the provisions of the constitution uniform—the same 
for all parts of the state.’’ 


There was no use to make a prohibition argument to men who 
liked to have their liquor, and would ask you to wait a few minutes 
in your argument while they went out to get a drink. They could 
see the logic, however, in the argument for a uniform constitution 
and most of them voted for statewide prohibition. 


The battle was a warm one, and was waged vigorously by both 
sides. President Murray came down on the floor. and made a 
speech for the substitute. Murray was always courageous, and 
would express his convictions if there was not another man in the 
convention with him. 


Williams who introduced the substitute sat through the fight 
without saying a word in behalf of the measure he introduced. It 
was the only time he was ever known to refuse to take part in de- 
bate. 


IN MEMORY OF SMITH CORBIN MATSON 


On May 9, 1936, pursuant to call of its President, J. C. Monett, 
Jr., there was held a meeting of the Oklahoma County Bar ASSoO- 
ciation, in the court room of the United States Court in Oklahoma 
City, and memorial services were held as follows: 


We, Members of the Oklahoma County Bar Association, moved 
by our high regard for the character and public services of the late 
Judge Smith C. Matson, who departed this life on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1936, having assembled to pay tribute to his memory, by 
expressing our appreciation of one who as a citizen, lawyer, and 
judge has greatly honored our state, with the desire to place upon 
record an expression of the respect and esteem in which Judge 
Matson was held, and of regret for the loss which the state and the 
legal profession have sustained in his untimely death, therefore be 
it, 

RESOLVED, That the Members of the Oklahoma County Bar 
Association feel with deep sensibility the loss which the State and 
the legal profession have sustained in the death of Judge Matson. 


RESOLVED, That we cherish the highest respect for the high 
character and professional ability of the deceased; for the purity 
and uprightness of his official and professional life; and for the 
amiable and excellent qualities which belonged to him as a man; 
and we mourn his death as that of an eminent citizen of Oklahoma 
whose name will fill a prominent place in the history of the State. 


RESOLVED, That we deeply sympathize with his relatives and 
friends in their bereavement, and that this memorial be presented 
to the Criminal Court of Appeals with the request that the same 
be entered on its record and be published in the reports. 


Smith Corbin Matson was born at Greencastle, Ind., on Sept- 
ember 23, 1872, and died at Oklahoma City, February 9, 1936. The 
Matson family was prominent for several generations in the poli- 
tical affairs of Indiana. His father, Courtland Cushing Matson 
was born in Franklin County, Ind., was graduatd from the Indiana 


Asbury (now Depew) university in 1862; enlisted as a volun- 
teer, served through the Civil War and was promoted to the rank 


of Colonel; was admitted to the bar and commenced practice at 
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Greencastle, was three times elected prosecuting attorney. Made 
chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee in 1878 ; 
elected as a democrat to the Forty-Seventh and the three succeeding 
congresses (March 4, 1881—March 8, 1889) ; unsuccessful Demo- 
cratic Candidate for Governor of Indiana in 1888; died September 
4, 1915. Judge Matson’s paternal grandfather was democratic 
candidate for governor of Indiana in 1849. 


Judge Matson graduated from Depew university, studied law 
and was on September 23, 1893, his 21st birthday, admitted to the 
bar, and commenced practice in Greencastle. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed deputy prosecutor for the 13th Judicial district, served 
four years, and was then elected prosecuting attorney for the dis- 
trict; after serving four years he retired to private practice with 
his father. In 1906 he moved to Ardmore, Indian Territory and 
there engaged in the practice of the law. Following the first state 
election he served as assistant county attorney of Carter county. 
April 11, 1910 he received his first appointment as assistant attor- 
ney general, and occupied this position until he took his seat on the 
Appellate Bench. 


On April 19, 1917, Governor Williams appointed Judge 
Matson as Member of the Criminal Court of Appeals, to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Judge Rutherford Brett. 
He was elected to succeed himself and served the term expiring 
January 1925. His opinions are found in Volumes 13 to 29 inclu- 
sive of the Oklahoma Criminal reports. They are the enduring 
evidence of intellectual excellence. In them his innate sense of 
justice and his convincing logic appear at their best, they will re- 
main as his living monument. At the expiration of his term he 
resumed the practice of law at Oklahoma City. On November 1, 
1925, he was again appointed assistant attorney general and con- 
tinued in that office until the day of his death. 


Judge Matson was married to Janie Gwin, June 7, 1911, a 
talented lady who departed this life on the ninth day of March, 
1932:. No children were born to them. 


Judge Matson was a member of the State and County Bar As- 
sociations, a 32nd degree Mason, a Member of the Elks Lodge, and 


\Mrs, Smith C. Matson, an appreciation by Mrs. Cora. C. Miley, see Vol. 10, 
No. 2. Chronicles of Oklahoma, page 287. 
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a member of the Phi Delta Theta College fraternity. He is sur- 
vived by one brother, Rees F. Matson, and one sister, Mrs. Nell 
Brown, and her daughter, Beatrice. 


Such is the brief outline of a busy, well-spent life. 


Thos. H. Doyle, Chairman, 
J. Berry King, 
Mac Q. Williamson, 


Committee. 


After the reading of the resolutions the Chairman of the 
committee moved their adoption and addressed the assembly as 
follows: 


We are assembled today in this Hall of Justice to honor his 
memory; to pay tributes of friendship, respect and esteem to his 
character and worth as a citizen, and for those qualities that made 
him conspicuous as a lawyer and Judge. 


Personally I had the good fortune to know him for more than a 
quarter of a century as a friend; professionally, as a practicing at- 
torney and as assistant attorney general. For eight years he was 
one of my associates in the performance of the arduous and highly 
responsible duties which the constitution and laws devolve upon 
the Criminal Court of Appeals. In his last two years of service 
he was Presiding Judge. No Judge ever had more respect for his 
associates. 


The best evidence of a lawyer’s ability is the judgment of his 
professional brethren. 


I think that I express the general sense of the profession in 
saying for myself, that I have never known a lawyer or Judge more 
learned in criminal jurisprudence. 


From whatever point of view we look back upon Judge Mat- 
son’s professional career in Oklahoma, it must be conceded that 
for the remarkable length of his official life and for the public 
importance of his judicial labors and the vast extent of his serv- 
ices in the legal department of the state, few lawyers and Judges, 
if any, have higher claim to eminence, and his judicial service is 
worthy of far more elaborate consideration than this occasion will 
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admit. I am proud to say that no one has a higher estimate of one 
whose friendship was an honor of my life. He was a born gentle- 
man and he was as good an American as ever lived. Always domg 
his duty as he saw it and seeking no particular credit he indulged 
no consciousness of superiority, incapable of arrogance, he exhaust- 
ed himself in service to the state, a martyr in fidelity to duty. 


Another time at a session of the court of which he was an 


honored member, we hope to do greater justice to his memory and 
his name. 


NOTES 
THAT FIRST TELEPHONE 


E. D. Hicks, in Vol. 12, Chronicles of Oklahoma, September 
1934, wrote the ‘‘Story of the Telephone in Oklahoma.’’ Mr. Hicks 
is without question the pioneer telephone man of Oklahoma. In 
1886 he organized a company and constructed a telephone line from 
Tahlequah to Muskogee via Ft. Gibson. This was Oklahoma’s first 
commercial telephone. In the September 1933 number of the 
Chronicles, page 887, there is published an item from the Cheyenne 
Transporter, August 30, 1884, concerning a telephone line from 
Ft. Reno on the south side of the North Canadian to the Darling- 
ton Indian agency on the north side of the river and more than 
two miles from Ft. Reno. This was three years before Elijah 
Hicks built his line out of Tahlequah. But from evidence the 
United States Army made use of the telephone from Ft. Sill to 
Ft. Reno three years before it was used in talking from Ft. Reno 
to the Darlington Agency. 


On Sunday, May 17, Mr. Claude E. Hensley and the writer paid 
a visit to the home of James McGranahan who lives on his farm 
near Piedmont, Canadian County. Mr. McGranahan is one of the 
very few men now living who was in the government service on 
the frontier in that period just after the close of the Civil war. 
His mind is clear and his recollection of the many stirring events is 
very distinct. He said that in 1879 and 1880 he was assistant 
wagon master stationed at Ft. Sill. Only a short time before, the 
war department had put in a telegraph line, stringing the wires on 
iron posts, between Ft. Sill and Ft. Reno. The telephone was in- 
vented in 1876, and the government soon afterwards made some 
practical experiments with it by using the telegraph wires. Mr. 
McGranahan says he remembers hearing the regimental band play- 
ing at Ft. Reno over this telephone hook-up while he was at Ft. 
Sill nearly 100 miles distant. This was in the fall of 1879 or early 


spring of 1880. It caused much excitement among the listeners at 
Ft. Sill. 
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FIRST POSTMASTER AT OKLAHOMA 


Mr. James McGranahan was at one time postmaster at Okla- 
homa, but it was before Oklahoma was opened to settlement. Most 
all Oklahoma histories state that G. A. Beidler was the first 
postmaster, but there had been two postmasters at the Oklahoma 
station before the proclamation of the president opening Oklahoma, 
April 22, 1889. Mr. MeGranahan had been commissioned postmaster 
in the fall of 1888—relieving N. S. Rodabuagh who had been the 
first commissioned postmaster at the Oklahoma station on the A.T. 
and S.F. Railroad. Mr. McGranahan said that the mail to Ft. Reno, 
Darlington Cantonment and Silver City on the South Canadian 
was all distributed from the Oklahoma office. He turned the post 
office over to G. A. Beidler at 10 a. m., Sunday, April 21, 1889. 


Mr. James McGanahan has presented to the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society the letter stamp used by him here at the Oklahoma 
Post Office before the opening. 


This cancellation stamp used by postmaster James McGranahan 
until 10 a. m. Sunday, April 21, 1889, at which time he turned the 
office over to G. A. Beidler. 


WAR BOW—POET—PHILOSOPHER AND FARMER 


In the records of the Indian tribes now in the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, being indexed and classified by WPA workers un- 
der supervision of Mrs. Rella Watts, the following poetical effusion 
written by a full-blood Indian was found : 


‘‘Honorable Commissioner, Indian Affairs, Cato Sells, he say 
this way: ‘The farming season is at hand. Every farmer should 
at once become actively engaged in advising and teaching the 
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Indians how to prepare the soil, the kind of seed to select, when 
and how to plant, grow and harvest, and the best use to be made 
of his crop when produced.’ 


‘“War Bow hear what chief, Mr. Sells, say and heap catch it 
idea. 


WAR BOW HEAP FARM 


By War Bow, Blanket Indian, 
Colony, Oklahoma. 


War Bow think he goin’ to farm; 
Like country life, got heap of charm; 
He goin’ to raise it, plenty corn; 

Will heap much plow in early morn. 


Go in pasture an’ catch up poney, 

Use curry comb till horse look toney ; 
Throw on harness, give strap quick jerk, 
Heap strong push and get to work. 


Heap plant kafir corn and milo, 

Raise plenty feed to fill big silo; 

Have nice sleek horse an’ big fat cow, 

Goin’ watch white man an’ heap learn how. 


An’, may-be-so, at Indian fair; 

‘War Bow say, “‘me sure be there, 
You bet me take’m lots of prize, 
Goin’ show it punkin, biggest size.’’ 


' An’ white man, no more goin’ to say 
“Indian can’t make farmin’ pay”’ 
’Cause War Bow show how Indian can 
Just same like neighbor, smart white man. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Western Military Frontier, 1815—1846, by Henry Putney 
Beers, Philadelphia, 1935. 


The line of military posts that developed from the Great Lakes 
to the Red River performed an invaluable duty in protecting both 
the Indians and the whites in the years that followed the War of 
1812. The forts that were established in the North had as their 
chief purpose the defenese of the white settlers from the depreda- 
tions of the Indians of that region. In the South, however, the forts 
came into existence more to protect the Indians from the whites, 
and other Indians, than for any other purpose. 


Numerically, the western military garrisons were ridicuously 
weak. In effectiveness, the army overcame the handicap of size, 
but only after it had received severe punishment by Indians in the 
old Northwest in the period prior to the War of 1812. 


The United States pursued a policy of constructing many 
small military posts on its frontiers rather than a few large ones. 
The list of forts founded between 1783 and 1846, which the author 
appends to his study convinces the reader that the army must have 
been almost constantly engaged in constructing posts. There are 
148 forts listed. The value of many of them disappeared a year 
or two following their establishment, making it necessary to move 
the garrisons west to keep abreast of the settlers. 


One of the many interesting facts brought to light in Mr. 
Beers’ work is the statement that the U. S. Army had only four 
chaplains following the War of 1812, and these were discontinued 
in 1821. The office of chaplain was not revived until 1838! 


Mr. Beers, who wrote this as his doctoral dissertation before the 
Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania, is to be com- 
mended for his excellent bibliography. It is admirably arranged, 
and the original source material authoritative. 


Succinctness of style, while a requisite in every writer who has 
extensive materials to digest, in this particular work leaves the 
casual reader somewhat exhausted. There are so many interesting 
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events described one after the other in rapid succession that it is 
necessary to stop frequently to allow the mind to absorb them. 


To a student of Oklahoma history it is difficult to uncover 
errors. The only one that can be detected is the mislocation of 
Fort Towson on the two maps. Oklahoma’s southern fort is placed 
approximately thirty-five miles east of its actual location. 


Mr. Beers’ dissertation is particularly helpful in connection 
with the various events that accompanied the extension of the 
military frontier. Too often writers fail to appreciate the inter- 
relation of the problems that faced the army in the Northwest and 
the South. 


—Howard F.. Van Zandt 


Wharton, Clarence 


Santanta: The Great Chief of The Kiowas And His People. 
(Dallas: Banks, Upshaw and Company, 1935, 239 p.) 


In a small, most readable volume, Clarence Wharton has pre- 
sented an interesting account of Satanta, leader of the Kiowas. 
Judge Wharton writes consistently well, with a vividness of style 
in portraying events that make their significance at once apparent. 
The only misleading thing about the book is its secondary title: 
‘“The Great Chief of the Kiowas And His People.’’ <A particu- 
larly engaging feature of the book is the selective interpretation 
done by the author (viz. pages 8, 11, 26, 63, 86, ete.). The reader 
feels that he can have the utmost confidence in the selection and 
affirmation of the facts presented by Mr. Wharton. 


The first chapter of the book features an incident that oc- 
curred in 1866, when Satanta was almost sixty years of age. It 
shows why Satanta could say—‘I was not born a chief, I won it 
and hold it with this right arm.’’ Chapter two concerns the 
Legend of the Kiowas. It adds little to general knowledge of the 
tribe. The next chapter discusses General Leavenworth’s expe- 
dition into the land of the Kiowas. The remaining five chapters 
deal more specifically with the Kiowas under Satanta’s leader- 
ship in the late 60’s and early 70’s. The vain, boasting Satanta 
is shown as a persuasive orator among the Plains Tribes. He 
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knew his power and its limitations. Past master at deceit, he was 
victimized by his own vanity, when his boasting, in the presence 
of the Quaker Agent Lawrie Tatum, led to his incarceration, along 
with other Kiowa leaders. 


May 18, 1871,.Satanta had led an expedition into Texas, sur- 
rounded a wagon-train and killed seven of the teamsters. During 
the regular term of district court at Jacksboro in July, Satanta 
and Big Tree were tried for murder. The trial of two savage 
Indians, by regular court procedure, was unique in the annals of 
the Southwest. They were found guilty and were sentenced to 
be hanged. Satanta, in a speech in his own defence at the trial 
2 eee ae if you kill me, it will be like a spark in the prairie 
—make big fire—burn heap!”’ 


Governor Davis of Texas foresaw the truth of that statement, 
- so he commuted the sentences of Satanta and Big Tree to life 
imprisonment at Huntsville. In 1873, Satanta enjoyed a brief 
parole and he returned to the Kiowa reservation, but the next 
year, he was back in prison. He hoped for a release, but none 
eame. In October, 1876, Satanta committed suicide. 


The author gathered his material from varied sources and 
drew upon the shrinking volume of personal recollections. The 
book is well indexed. There is no segregated bibliography. 


There are, however, small blemishes in an otherwise capable 
presentation of the life of Satanta and his times. President Jef- 
ferson did not send Livingston and Monroe to France in 1801 to 
buy territory (p. 37). McIntosh was a Creek leader (p. 38), 
not a Choctaw; Fort Leavenworth was not established on the 
Arkansas River (p. 39). Occasional anachronisms upset the read- 
er. Many reminiscences and comments add little to the contin- 
uity of the story. 


Despite these minor digressions, the book is a studious work 
of art and research. The value of the entire work is greatly in- 
ereased by the excellent photogravures with the contemporary 
drawings from the Kiowa Calendar History. The general make-up 
of the work is a distinct compliment to the craftsmanship of 
Banks, Upshaw and Company. —J. S.C. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


We publish in this issue of the Chronicles the minutes of the 
Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society held at Enid 
April 30 and May 1, 1936. 


This meeting was in every way a success without one discord- 
ant event to impair the pleasure of the occasion. Great credit is due 
the commttee at Enid, headed by Sen. Harry O. Glasser end George 
Rainey, for the harmonious arrangements made for the meeting 
and for the successful carrying out of every detail of the program. 
It was indeed a reunion of those men and women who had helped 
make the history of Northwest Oklahoma, including ‘‘No Man’s 
Land.’’ It was fortunate that the speakers had had first hand 
knowledge of the subjects assigned to them and were not dependent 
for source material upon books or the stories told by others. The 
members, and visitors as well, were taken by the committee on an 
excursion to points of interest in Northwestern Oklahoma, includ- 
ing the historic Salt Plains and that natural phenomenon the Sand 
_ Dunes, as well as the Gloss Mountains. The historical society party 
were fortunate in having Dr. Chas. N. Gould, one of the foremost 
authorities on geology and kindred scientific subjects. He made 
several short but instructive speeches concerning these unusual for- 
mations. His talks were made out in the open, and we are sorry 
that we have no copy that we can publish. 


The Chronicles is fortunate to be able to publish some of these 
historical speeches made by the real pioneers of Northwest Okla- 
homa. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


The following is the address of welcome delivered by Mr. 
George Rainey, the author of the ‘‘History of the Cherokee Strip.” 
Mr. President, members of the State Historical Society and visiting 


friends: 


Enid and all northwest Oklahoma are happy to-day at the 
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coming to the metropolis of the Old Cherokee Outlet the painstak- 
ing researchers, the delvers into the historic past, and the preserv- 
ers of the colorful annals of this wonderful state. We do not 
merely, in a perfunctory way, bid you welcome. That word is 
too trite for this occasion. We meet you and greet you with a 
genuine gladness. You who have come hither have again evinced 
that long-sustained interest which, from the early days of our 
commonwealth, has not flagged. To you and such as you, our 
people owe a debt of gratitude, and future generations will join 
in giving thanks to your memory, for passing on to them that which 
but for you would have been lost. 


The true historian seeks to be exact, unbiased, and faithful to 
the truth; for history is but the preservation of the rocords of 
truth, the enemy of oblivion; the witness of the past and director 
of the future. Wherefore, it is esteemed an honor to welcome into 
our midst a group of earnest men and women in whom those quali- 
ties of character abound. Nothing save error need fear the histor- 
jan. 


Patrick Henry said: ‘‘I have no lamp by which my feet are 
guided but the lamp of experience.’’ He might well have added: 
‘and the experience of generations gone before,’’ for history is a 
voice coming down to us through the centuries. 


All too few read history; fewer study it, and yet fewer are 
guided by its warnings. It is a singular truth that most of the 
makers of history, the good and the bad, found themselves too 
busy to write it. The story of the Man whose short life wrought 
a revision of the calendars and changed a world was left wholly 
to others. Pe a 


All written history is but fragments salvaged from the del- 
uge of time. Millions of events which have profoundly influenced 
mankind in the forward and backward waves of civilization were 
never recorded and are lost in oblivion. Yet, happily, in all ages 
since the invention of letters, there have been faithful souls who, 
scanning monuments, peering into ruins, old records, tales and 
traditions, have recovered and preserved, somewhat, the moment- 
ous facts of the past. Thanks to those who have thus gathered up 
the tangled threads of history and woven them into a beautiful and 
complete fabric. 
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Written history is comparatively modern; but God has written 
the story of the works of his hands on earth, ineffaceably in the ever- 
lasting hills and the eternal rocks. This record is faithful and true; 
and is that uncontradicting volume whose scattered pages reveal its 
wonderful truths to the geologist. 


One common characteristic of historians is that they give 
little thought to pecuniary results of their work. Theirs is the en- 
joyment of their own labors; and to the products of their unselfish 
toil must future generations turn for their knowledge of events pre- 
ceding their existence. 


Oklahoma abounds in historic interest. Hardly a square mile 
of its area is there without its historic experience. Out here in the 
wheat bowl are many more marks of interest and historic impor- 
tance than we shall be able to show you during your brief sojourn 
among us, which we know will be all too brief. You are now within 
a furlong of the famous Chisholm Trail, along which, in the decade 
following 1867, no fewer than sixty million hoofs from Texas crack- 
led, and trampled into flour-like dust the soil now veneered with 
paving and with piles of brick and mortar to the height of twelve 
and fifteen stories. What cowboy of Texas Trail Driver, as he 
lolled in his saddle while trailing his herd through the site of 
this beautiful city, ever cast his eyes heavenward and saw, in fancy 
and miragic imagery, a Youngblood Hotel, a Bass Building or a 
Broadway Tower? 


We shall take a pilgrimage to the Great Salt Plain where, it is 
expected, we shall hear our beloved and faithful geologist, Dr. 
Gould, relate to us some of the wonders of that mysterious expanse 
which we might consider a second creation. We shall see the 
sand dunes of the Cimarron and the Gloss Mountains, two more 
wonders of the gigantic forces of enduring time. We shall visit 
the famous Buffalo Springs, where many thousands of longhorns 
and hundreds of weary travelers and freighters, long before the 
days of the railroad, slaked their thirst and rested their tired. 
bodies. We shall see the spot where poor Pat Hennessey fell and 
where his wounded and burned body was laid in 1874 in the sub- 
urbs of the thriving little city to the south which commemorates 
his bravery and perpetuates his name. All these are in easy reach 
of the place of our present meeting. 
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Had we the time and the distance were not too great, we could 
visit Old Fort Nichols which, owing to the limited geographical 
knowledge of its founder, the redoubtable hero, Kit Carson, is list- 
ed in the records as being in New Mexico, but which, in fact, is in 
our own Oklahoma. We would also gaze on Black Mesa, that once 
molten stream of black lava, six hundred feet high, three miles 
in width, stretching its serpent-like form from Carizzo Creek in 
Oklahoma where it appears as in the act of drinking from its 
waters, to its tail seventy-five miles away in Colorado, another of 
the world’s wonders, here in Oklahoma. But for this time, we 
must forego these two pleasures. But we trust that Enid and its 
citizens shall so abundantly show their appreciation of your coming 
among us for this 1936 annual meeting, that you will come again 
and further enjoy the historic sights in northwest Oklahoma. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


The response on behalf of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
to the address of welcome, was given by Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn 
speaking as substitute for Dr. Grant Foreman who was unable to be 
present. Dr. Thoburn delivered a very interesting and appropriate 
address on this occasion. 


THE JESSE CHISHOLM TRAIL 
By O. E. Brewster, Secy-Treas. The C. S. C. P. A. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Historical Society 
of Oklahoma: I need not tell you how happy I am at this oppor- 
tunity you have given me, for as I can recall it, no other Cow 
Puncher, Ranch and Trail Cook, has ever been promoted to such 
a high position. 


Now it is not given to all of us to have lived on the frontier 
of civilization their three score and ten, and have experienced the 
rapid development from the primitive to the sublime and witness 
the development of a vast virgin territory to the justly proud State 
of Oklahoma, but this has been my lot as Pioneer, as Cow Boy, and 


89er in Old Oklahoma. It seems but yesterday when as a mere 
lad my sister, Mrs. Cora Fox of Marshall, Oklahoma, and I gathered 
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buffalo bones from the prairies of the ‘‘Strip’’ hauling them to 
Wellington, Kan., for the stupendous sum of $7.00 per ton and 
buying our first real ‘‘store clothes.” 


The subject assigned me this evening on this program is the 
Chisholm Trail. 


On this subject, I have spent much time for several years in 
gathering all the available data possible, and have the testimony 
from trail drivers and cow men who had driven the ‘‘Texas Long 
Horns”’ to the northern markets from 1867 to 1893. 


The facts of all this research, to state it briefly establishes the 
facts, that during this period of time it is estimated that over ten 
million of the Texas ‘‘Long horns’’ were driven principally over the 
Eastern or Abeline trail, and in later years of the drive, over the 
Western or Dodge City trail. 


Tonight I desire to place emphasis on the Hastern or Jesse 
Chisholm Trail, and for this purpose will here introduce two main 
facts, viz: The map and survey by the Cherokee Nation in 1883 and 
which it will be noticed, that the quarantine lands were set aside 
both along the Chisholm and the Western trails and also at the 
shipping points of Kiowa, Caldwell and Hunnewell, Kans. 


In my research I have determined the following facts. 


Jesse Chisholm made his first trip from Leavenworth to Ana- 
darko in 1865 and later in 1869 this Freight Trail was extended 
to Ft. Sill. The same year the Southern drives started from Wich- 
ita, Kans., on to Abeline, Kans. 


The best I can conclude is, that the Texas drovers so named 
the Chisholm Trail as such from the fact they would intersect the 
Freight trail at Red Fork, now Dover, Oklahoma, and would follow 
that route on to Abeline, Kansas. 


The Texas Trail Drivers in a Resolution passed in 1930 stated 
clearly that, ‘‘The Chisholm Trail started at Red River Station and 
that there never was a Chisholm Trail in Texas.’’ 


Now if as Mr. Geo. Rainey says in his History of the Cherokee 
Strip, that ‘‘Jesse Chisholm departed this life in 1868’? it is very 
obvious that he died ignorant of the Western or Dodge City Trail. 
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Now many millions of Texas ‘‘Long Horns’’ were driven over 
this route in later years which makes it equally famous as a Trail. 


I would eall your attention to the fact that Jesse Chisholm was 
not a cattleman or drover but was an Indian trader, guide and 
scout and never engaged in the cattle business. 


To be brief, I consider the March issue of the Chronicles and 
report by Mr. S. H. Tennant has been the final chapter on this 
much mooted question and merits the gratitude of all Trail Drivers. 


The report and complete survey of both the Eastern and also 
the Western Cattle Trails which has been so thoroughly done by 
Engineer H. 8. Tennant and which to my mind is the Final Brief 
and leaves no further need of discussion. 


When I stand with bared head in the sacred ‘‘Shrine,’’ the 
Alamo, in San Antonio, Texas and visualize the bravery of that 
daring band of patriots who perished to the last man, in its defense, 
I am filled with awe and reverence. 


When at Santa Fe, New Mexico, and read the history of the 
pioneers who traveled that way in the Rush of 49, I am filled with 
reverence and humility, and my heart goes out in gratitude to 
those, whoever they may be, who have been so foresighted in mark- 
ing these sacred spots of frontier history in order to keep that mem- 
ory alive. 


Whenever I go through the Society Museum at Oklahoma City 
and see the amazing array of historical data being assembled by 
the Society it all fills me with gratitude, and I thank you every one 
for your labor and sacrifice in preserving the traditions and history 
of Oklahoma, and tonight I know whether you agree with me or 
not, we are assembled on hallowed ground. 


You may wonder why the Old Time Cow Boy is so deadly in 
earnest in marking for all time this famous ‘‘ Cattle Highway of the 
Long Horns’’ now, while we who have been spared are yet alive. 


It is because we shared the same experiences and dangers of 
driving the long horns, swimming the muddy boiling rivers and 
driving the herds to the northern markets during the 70’s and 
80’s. 
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That experience has bound us in a brotherhood that will last 
all our lives, for we can never forget those days. 


Will I ever forget the crossing of Red River, the Washita and 
the South Canadian, North Canadian and the Cimarron rivers, 
those muddy boiling rivers we had to swim the herds across? 


How we tore flour sacks into strips, and with case knife we 
corked the wagon bed and made it serve as a boat, by lashing the 
running gears to the bed, taking off the lead team, three cow boys 
with ropes on wagon tongue, one to two cow boys with ropes over 
wagon bed to swim up stream and prevent it from rolling over 
in the swift current. Then we were ready to burst that muddy 
boiling river. 


If we hit a sand bar or made the crossing quick enough or 
before the wagon bed shipped too much water all would be O. K. 


Sometimes it would take two days to get our outfit across and 
no hogs ever came from a wallow muddier than we would be. 


Not only high water tried our nerves but a long period of 
rainy weather with everything wet and soggy, water squashing in 
our boots, cattle hard to hold and after the storm finally broke 
and the sun shone again we spread our blankets to dry. 


Now repeat this above experience many times during the driv- 
nig season and you will see how the cow boys earned their wages. 


Then these ‘‘Long Horns’’ had a very wicked habit of putting 
on a show of their own in the stampedes which would try the nerves 
of the bravest. 


Then in those days we were always apprehensive of Indian out- 
breaks and the Indians knowing our helplessness would demand 
‘“Wohaws’’ or beef plenty, and it was better to give them ‘‘ Wo- 
haws’’ than to have them stampede our herds. Why, on some trips 
on both the EKastern and the Western trails the demand for Wohaws . 
was so great that it would almost exhaust our supply of ‘‘May- 
ericks’’ before reaching the Cherokee Strip ranges. 


Would you think it easy to forget the swimming the long horn 
herds across the Cimarron River just below the mouth of Johns 
Creek during the season of 1883 which we did 23 times that year? 
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Wouldn’t you think that memory would last? I do and so 
do all other cowards who had no better sense. 


Will I ever forget the exact spot where the charred remains 
and burned wagon irons lay beside the trail clearly indicating 
where brave Pat Hennessey was tied to his wagon and burned to 
death, and how we of the trail and freighters as well would 
bring rocks to mark the spot. I do not forget. 


Will I ever forget near the crossing on Washita River when 
the Indians came to our camp and demanded ‘‘‘ Wohaws,’’ and I in 
sign language told them falsely that ‘‘Wohaw Chief had gone to 
Ft. Reno not be back for three suns.’’ Well I had plenty of cause 
to regret for after they had taken the wohaws by force they re- 
turned 42 in number and played ‘‘Cat and mouse’’ with me by 
taking their knives and lifted my hair as though to scalp me. It 
made me nervous, but I wasn’t scared much, but I have never 
wanted to repeat the act. 


And another time at or near old Cantonement where our herd 
was stampeded by the Indians and the Indians grabbed my leaders 
and run me, chuck wagon and all into a large stockade where I 
was made prisoner for two days and nights until the U. S. troops 
came to our rescue and the squaws and papooses kept me awake by 
throwing rocks and arrows at me whenever I showed myself. 


Another memory still lingers as to the many times I have fill- 
ed my water barrels at the Government Springs here in Enid, drove 
my four horse team and chuck wagon back on the Chisholm Trail 
over the very center of this city, when this was only waving grass 
land prairie. 


Now Jesse Chisholm never dreamed that civilization would 
locate the envied City of Enid directly on the Jesse Chisholm 
freight and cattle trail, neither did I. 


At the annual reunion at 101 Ranch 1930 where were assembled 
103 of the old cow boys, we passed a resolution that was unanimous 
that the Chisholm trail crossed Red River at Red River Station and 
follewed North almost with 81 Highway and everyone agreed that 
the trail passed directly over the square here in Enid. 


We at that time thought it would be fine if the Legislature of 
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Oklahoma could be induced to take steps to mark the trails of 
Oklahoma. 


They later did and House Bill 149 was the result which did 
command the State Highway Department to survey and map both 
the Eastern and the Western trails. 


This has been done on paper very fine but as yet Tuttle, Okla- 
homa, though but a small town has a splendid marker on the trail 
which would be a credit to a much larger town. 


On October last or Oct. 24th I presented the Buffalo Hide 
Memorial and Roster of the C. 8. C. P. Association to the So- 
ciety who graciously consented to furnish suitable case and pre- 
serve for all time. 


In behalf of our Association of members yet living and in 
behalf of the gold stars of our members who have crossed the Great 
Divide, I sincerely thank the Historical Society. 


Now as I explained at that time we were too weak and our 
members decimated by death, that we could not of course case and 
preserve the Memorial, neither could we do more than sponsor the 
marking of the old Chisholm Trail, that is so dear to the memory 
of all Old Time Cow Boys. 


I would like at this time to appeal to the State of Oklahoma; 
To the Historical Society; to the fine towns on 81 Highway that 
some way be found to mark forever one of the most historical cattle 
Highways ever known. 


Our hope is that it be done quickly as possible that we who are 
yet spared may see and know. 


And now in closing I will direct my remarks directly to the 
most favored City of Enid on 81 highway in the Cherokee Strip. 


Our days on Cow Boy Hill will soon be over and it would 
be futile to hope to leave any evidence or marker of the fine gather- 
ings and happy days spent there on our camp ground, since 1920. 


Now I will offer a suggestion and you of Enid may if you will, 
consider it a Cow Boy Prayer. 


Won’t you please find a way to build a monument to the 
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founder of the trail, and also dedicate it to the C. 8. C. P. A. as 
the LAST STAND OF THE LONG HORNS. 


This is our prayer. 


WHEN PRINTING WAS A HAZARDOUS CALLING 


By Grant Harris 
First typesetter in the Cherokee Strip. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


When I was asked to speak before this meeting about my ex- 
periences with Captain Payne at Rock Falls, I wondered what I 
could say that would be of interest to you, for while the boomers 
were making history all right, life in the camp at the time was 
pretty dull and uninteresting. There was not much to do and the 
boomers spent a good deal of their time under the shade of the 
trees and in the printing office discussing what the officials at 
Washington and the cattlemen would do. 


It is almost exactly 52 years ago, early in May, 1884, when I 
and two other printers, Will Cunningham and Harry Felton, rode 
into Rock Falls from Caldwell where he had been working. We 
had heard that Captain Payne was looking for a printer and it was 
partly to see the sights and the prospect of a job that had taken us 
there. The first thing that attracted our attention when we dis- 
mounted in front of the printing office was a proclamation tacked 
on the door. It was printed on heavy bond paper about 17x22 
inches in size and was signed by Henry M. Teller, secretary of the 
interior. Among other things it said that anyone who printed or 
assisted in printing a paper on the Cherokee Strip would be guilty 
of trespass and subject to a fine of from $100 to $500 and imprison- 
ment from one to five years. When we read that we immediately 
lost interest in a job in that parteular printing office, and began 
looking around for amusement. 


But someone had told Captain Payne there were some printers 
in the camp and he looked us up and asked us if we wanted work. 
We told him that we were not looking for trouble nor did we want 
to break into the penitentiary. He insisted that there was not a bit 
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of danger; that the government was just bluffing and even if we 
were arrested all they would do would be to take us out of the terri- 
tory. He said he would pay any one of us $25 a week and board 
if we would go to work. We asked for a little time to consider the 
matter for $25 a week and board was big wages for a printer in 
those days. 


We finally decided to make him the propostion that if he would 
employ the three of us at those wages we would go to work. No 
sooner was the offer made he pulled out a roll of bills, counted out 
$25 for each of us and said: ‘‘ You are all hired and I want to get 
out a paper Wednesday.’’ 


The printing office was the only frame building in town. It 
was on the highest point in the camp, just south of the Chisholm 
trail where it crossed the Chicaskia river and a short way south of 
the falls. The equipment consisted of an old Washington hand 
press, but the type was all new and in the packages as they came 
from the type foundry. 


It was necessary for some of us to return to Caldwell to return 
the horses and get our belongings and Cunningham and Felton 
were chosen to go and I stayed at the camp. Sunday afternoon I 
laid the type in the cases and the next morning put an editorial in 
type that Captain Cooper, the editor, had already prepared. That 
was the first type ever set, on the Cherokee Strip. The other two — 
printers could not get used to that proclamation and only stayed a 
week or two, but I stayed until the soldiers arrested us and drove 
the boomers from the strip. 


There was no amusement and not much work to do and time hung 
pretty heavy on our hands. However, there was occasionally a little 
excitement caused by wild rumors that got started somewhere, but 
they always turned out to be just rumors. Sometimes it was the 
Indians that were going to drive us out; other times it was the 
cattlemen, but most frequently it, was the soldiers. One such inci- 
dent that I distinctly remember was when the report came in that 
a bunch of young Indians had gone on the war path and would at- 
tack us. The officers of the company took enough stock in the tale 
that guards were posted and everybody was more or less uneasy. 
About 9:30 that night a noise was heard on the south side of the 
river near the ford. It: was plain that there was quite a party 
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there and soon camp fires were burning and it could be seen that 
they were Indians. While they did not look very warlike, few 
people slept very sound that night and when morning came and it 
was discovered it was a party of Indians with their squaws and 
. papooses on their way to Wichita after supplies there was a dis- 
tinet feeling of relief. 


Captain Payne was ruler of the camp and enjoyed the confi- 
dence of his followers to a remarkable degree. He was not an 
orator, as I remember it, but could sway a crowd at will. He wasa 
typical frontiersman and usually carried two .45 revolvers in 
holsters. One of these was an ivory-handled .45 that had been given 
to him by the citizens of Abilene for some outstanding service while 
he was marshal and had more than 50 names of the donors en- 
graved upon it. He was said to be the best pistol shot in the west 
after wild Bill Hickock was killed. He was a natural leader, but a 
poor business man. Anyone with a hard luck story could get any- 
thing he had and when he gave money to a person he immediately 
forgot all about it unless the other person mentioned it. On the 
other hand, if he borrowed money he forgot that just as readily 
and felt hurt if the other party to the transaction tried to collect. 
His books were in bad shape and one day he asked me if I would 
help him with them, and from that time until the end most of my 
evenings were spent in his tent. A membership fee of $10 was 
charged to join the colony and there was also a surveying fee of 
$3. If a man wanted to join the colony and did not, have all the 
money the captain would take what he had and tell him he could 
pay the rest at a later date, but the chances were he would make no 
memorandum of the transaction at the time and that night when 
he went to put it on the books had probably forgotten the man’s 
name and the amount he had paid. Nearly every evening he would 
have more money than he could account for and would have it 
credited to ‘‘miscellaneous receipts.’’ If someone claimed he had 
not received proper credit he would be credited with what he claim- 
ed he had paid and the amount deducted from the miscellaneous 
receipts. 


In the evenings while at Captain Payne’s tent I met many 
interesting people who came to consult him. Among them I re- 
member a Cherokee chief—I forget his name—and a Cherokee 
lawyer named Duncan. They rode up to the camp one afternoon 
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and dismounted in front of the Captain’s tent. Duncan said : 
‘“Captain, we beliefe you are honest in your belief that the Cherokee 
Strip is government land subject to pre-emption, and we have come 
to convince you that you are wrong.”’ “‘If you can do that,’’ the 
captain replied, ‘‘I will stick my tail between my legs and get 
going and never stop until I reach the state line.’’ The visitors 
came into the tent and for an hour argued the merits of their con- 
tentions, but naturally no one was convinced, but they expressed 
good will when they left. Captain Payne told them that the strip 
had been set aside by congress for the Cherokees as an outlet to 
the hunting grounds to the west so that they would not be compelled 
to cross any other Indian reservation, but had never been ceded to 
them, and that as the strip was not used any more for that pur- 
pose it naturally reverted to the government and was subject to 
homestead entry. That was the foundation of the whole boomer 
movement. 


Other prominent people I remember were M. M. Murdock, 
editor of the Wichita Eagle; Dan R. Anthony, of the Leavenworth 
Times; J. K. Hudson, of the Topeka Capital, and Morrison Mum- 
ford, editor of the Kansas City Times, all of whom did valiant servy- 
ice in the boomer cause and were largely instrumental in forcing 
the government to open not only the Cherokee Strip, but all of 
Oklahoma to settlement. 


After many false alarms the soldiers finally came. They sur- 
rounded the camp and details of negro soldiers made the arrests of 
the officials of the company and lined up the boomers and headed 
them for Kansas. They came to the printing office and arrested 
Captain Cooper and myself and loaded the printing outfit into a 
government wagon. Then they started for Captain Payne’s tent. 
He was standing at the door of his tent with a six-shooter in each 
hand. Before the negro sergeant could say anything the captain 
said: ‘‘No damned nigger can arrest me. If you open your mouth 
to give an order I will blow your head off.’’ The sergeant evidently 
believed he would do as he said and told a soldier to go after 
Lieutenant Day, who was in command. The lieutenant came and 
Captain Payne handed him his guns and surrendered. 


I have been asked many times what became of the printing 
plant after the soldiers confiscated it, but I do not know. How- 
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ever, many years afterwards a negro janitor on the Kansas City 
Star told me he had been in the regular army and was one of sol- 
diers that drove the boomers out of the Strip. I asked him if he knew 
what was done with the printing plant and he said it and a lot of 
other stuff the soldiers took at the camp was thrown into the Cim- 
arron River when they crossed it at what was then known as Red 
Fork, but is now Dover. I am inclined to believe that that is the 
way it was disposed of. 


Six of us, as I remember it, were arrested—Captain Payne, the 
two Couch brothers, Captain Cooper, the surveyor, whose name 1 
forget, and myself—and the rest of the boomers were lined up and 
headed for Kansas. After the last of the boomers had been lined 
up and started on their way the officer in command sent for me. 
**You were the printer?’’ he asked. I said that I was. ‘‘Can’t you 
read? Didn’t you see that proclamation on the door?’’ he de- 
manded. 


I answered in the affirmative to both questions and he de- 
manded: ‘‘Then why did you go to work.”’ 


‘‘Lieutenant,’’ I said, ‘‘I was working in Caldwell for $7 a 
week and board, and the difference in salary looked larger to me 
than the proclamation.’’ He laughed and said: ‘‘If I turn you 
loose how long will it take you to get to the state line?”’ 


““ About 15 minutes if you will give me my pony.’’ 
He ordered a soldier to bring my pony and as I mounted he 


said: ‘‘Good bye, and see if you can’t beat that 15 minutes a 
little.”’ 


C. P. WICKMILLER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF DAVID L. 
PAYNE AS OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN THE EXPEDITION OF 1883 


In 1882 I had the pleasure of meeting W. H. Osburn, then 


Secretary of Payne’s Oklahoma Colony. He persuaded me to be- 
come the photographer for the Payne’s expedition into Oklahoma, 


February, 1883. 
The last day of January, I had first outdoor sleep in camp, 
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just South of Arkansas City, Kansas. I will never forget lying 
there, looking at the stars. A little after 3 a. m., I awoke with 
about three inches of snow on me. It did not take me long to start 
my first camp fire, and the blizzard was on. We drove over the 
Salt Fork on ice with 133 prairie schooners. We camped one day 
in the dry bed of Deer Creek. Everything was one mass of ice. 
While making the first picture crossing the line into Oklahoma, my 
hands froze so in a short time I had soft hands. Camping with 
temperature below zero was no fun for a tenderfoot. 


One eve Captain Payne gave us a good talk. I can only re- 
member, ‘‘Boys, if we do nothing else, we are making History.’’ 
It was so. 


At camp Alice, (named after Alice McPherson), about where 
the old waterworks was at Oklahoma City, I had a change of food 
from good fat pork to garfish which we got under the ice with a 
pitchfork.' 


A man said, ‘‘You see that tall man with long hair, mustache, 
and goatee? He is the best shot in Camp—kills deer with a six 
shooter.’’? That afternoon this man asked if I wanted a piece of © 
still deer. ‘‘You bet I do.”’ 


At that camp the soldiers arrived from Fort Sill and Fort 
Reno. After Captain Payne had been arrested, Mr. Osburn was 
making a speech. Some one whispered to him that there was a 
spy in camp.His reply was, ‘‘I don’t care if there is a spy ix 
camp.’’ Then some one said, ‘‘ Where is he?’’ Another said, ‘‘Get a 
rope.’’ Then Captain Couch got on that stump. ‘‘Halt! Boys. We 
are Americans and here under the American Flag we are not to 
do harm.’’ That put a stop to the rope. Osburn was next to be ar- 
rested. Then a Mr. Ackerley who sold whiskey for court purposes. 
Then the orders came, ‘‘ All are to return to Kansas, under escort. 
of soldiers and anyone found in camp at 7 a. m. will be taken to 
Fort Reno a prisoner,’’ and I was the only one. We had 552 men in 
came. Some camp. When we started, ‘‘Oh, Joe. Here’s your mule,’’ 
there was same noise. The soldiers had one get in the wagon with 
the other three. Then Osburn, ‘‘ Wick, what are you doing here?’’ 
My reply, ‘‘I started with you and will see you through.’’ (He 


'For picture of Camp Alice—See, Chronicles, Vol. XIII, No. 4; Dec. 1935 
page 455. 
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helped me buy the photo outfit) and I slept under his blankets. 
Then we started for Fort Reno, February 11th. Rain kept us in 
camp one day Arrived at the Fort the eve of the 14th—three days’ 
trip. By the way, our mess outfit went back to Kansas so when the 
soldiers brought us a dishpan full of beans we had to use our four 
fingers for a spoon. Later the top part of a bisquit. The soldiers 
had nothing for us and no love because we had them leave warm 
quarters and camp as we did in a blizzard, that was some below 
zero. On the way to the Fort there were eight men added to the 
list of prisoners. They were on the way to Camp Alice so we had 
12 in the guard house. In about two weeks the orders came for 
us to walk to Caldwell, Kansas. We sat waiting until the messen- 
ger came and said, ‘‘Let the damn boomers ride.’’ <A hip, hip and 
off in charge of colored soldiers. Safe and sound in Caldwell. 
Captain Payne was a typical Westerner, a natural leader. You 
could not help liking him nor say ‘‘no.’’ After our return, a friend 
said to another, ‘‘I never will loan him another dollar.’’ Friend 
said, ‘‘I’ll bet you a five you will.’’ Bet taken, and in about 10 
minutes he was called in the hall, came back. ‘‘ Who was it?’’ ‘‘Oh, 
Payne.’’ ‘‘Did you let him have any?’’ ‘‘Yes, a ten,’’ so lost the 
five with it. 


A common expression of his, ‘‘You can have this right arm if 
I don’t do so and so.”’ 


Yet with all thy faults. I love thee still. 


STORY OF NO MAN’S LAND 
Address by Miss Maude O. Thomas 


At The Annual Meeting of The Oklahoma 
Historical Society, April 30, 1936. 


Not since the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth 
Rock has a more remarkable or a more interesting community ex- 
isted on the American Continent than that section of Oklahoma, 
formerly No Man’s Land, now Beaver, Texas and Cimarron coun- 
ties. In the language of one of its earliest citizens, ‘‘it is a people 
without example and without precedent.’’ It has been owned and 
disowned, claimed and disclaimed, an orphan among nations—no 
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man’s land—finally obtaining a permanent home as an appendage 
to the Territory of Oklahoma. Its lands have been under the sover- 
eignty of two monarchies, three republics and two states. Its 
boundaries were created as a result of diplomacy, war, slavery and, 
in part, ‘‘Topsy-like,’’ just happened. 


Originally French domain, it passed from France to the Unit- 
ed States in the Louisiana Purchase only to be disclaimed and given 
to Spain in the Florida Treaty. With the Revolution of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico it passed to Mexico as a part of the Mexican State 
of Texas. When Texas won her independence it passed to the Re- 
public of Texas. In the subsequent formation of states and terri- 
tories, it was left out completely—a strip of land 3414 miles wide 
by 168 miles long, a section which Congress forgot, and, very ap- 
propriately, it came to be known as ‘‘No Man’s Land.’’ It was the 
property of Uncle Sam, but beyond the pale of any law because it 
was not within the limits of any judicial district. So far as it is 
known, roving bands of Indians were the first humankind to oe- 
eupy this region. Great herds of buffalo, deer and antelope; flocks 
of wild turkey, prairie chicken and quail made it literally ‘‘a happy 
hunting ground’’ for the red man. 


William Becknell, of Missouri, the father of the Santa Fe 
Trail, was perhaps the first white man to set foot on Beaver County 
soil. He crossed what is now Cimarron County in 1823. Sheep- 
men who settled in the northwest corner of No Man’s Land in 1863 
were the first settlers in this colorful section. They were followed 
by the cattlemen who came in 1870. About this time came bands of 
hunters who slaughtered the buffalo for their hides, leaving the 
prairies literally covered with carcases. A little later a freight trail 
wormed its way across No Man’s Land. A half-way stopping place 
on this trail from Dodge City, Kansas, to Tascosa, Texas, was on the 
Beaver River. Here, in March 1880, James Lane established a 
camp. 


Boomers from the boom-town of Wichita, Kansas, discovered 
that the ‘‘strip’’ was really no man’s land and took the first steps 
in its permanent settlement. They organized the Beaver City Town 
Company and on March 6, 1866, arrived at Lane’s Camp announce- 
ing they had come to build a town. Satisfactory arrangements 
were made with Lane, the site was surveyed and the company’s 
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representative went to Washington, D. C. to secure a patent for the 
land. At the same time they boomed the new town and country 
far and wide. They failed in getting title to the townsite, but 
their advertising of the section was more successful. Settlers came 
pouring in. Caravans of covered wagons, filled with men, women 
and children, came down the trail to the ‘‘Promised Land.’’ A 
frontier sod town sprung up and settlers ‘*squatted’’ on claims. 
Families of from six to twelve often lived in one room ‘‘soddies”’ or 
dugouts, with an over-jet set down outside for the “*‘parlor.’’ Natur- 
ally disputes arose as to titles and sometimes they resorted to 
shooting scrapes to determine the ‘‘legal’’ owners. 


A second attempt was made to organize a government, but a 
neat swindle soon developed and this effort ‘‘went by the board’’ 
for the people wanted honest government or none. On Novem- 
ber 29, 1886, a meeting was held which resulted in the organization 
of Cimarron Territory—one of the most unique governments ever 
organized by civilized man. At a general election held later, O. G. 
Chase was elected delegate to Congress and went to Washington 
to secure recognition and admission of Cimarron Territory to the 
Union. Its organization had been perfected and its officers func- 
tioning for some months. It was a ‘‘bitter pill’’ when word came 
back that Congress had refused to recognize the territory. Our 
wonderful Empire of Cimarron had vanished, but still the settlers 
stayed on, waiting, ‘‘Micawber-like,’’ for something to turn up. 
On April 22, 1889, when the Oklahoma Country was opened with the 
famous ‘‘Run,’’ our settlers, grown weary of waiting, left their 
homes in No Man’s Land and flocked to the new country. From 
a population of over 12,000, less than 3,000 remained and, it is 
said, we had to count in some prairie dogs and jack rabbits to get 
that number. The few who remained did so because they were not 
able to get away. The ravens fed us! 


Finally in 1890 the Territory of Oklahoma was created and 
No Man’s Land was included, but other sections of Oklahoma were 
opened about the same time. The tide of settlers did not come in as 
they had gone out. No material influx came until 1903. By 1906 
more than 40,000 had come. The pioneers, most of whom were cat- 
tle owners, dubbed the new neghbors, who came to farm, “‘pump- 
kin rollers’? and told them they would starve to death trying to 
farm in that arid region. These warnings were treated with con- 
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tempt. The soil produced most prolifically, and the region became 
noted for its progress and prosperity. It became the home of the 
finest thoroughbred cattle and hogs, and its poultry topped the 
market. Its bountiful acres of wheat and broom corn attracted 
nation-wide attention. Its climate was the finest and its water the 
purest and coldest to be found in all the Great Plains. 


The last chapter in the turbulent struggle of ‘‘No Man’s Land”’ 
for regularly constituted government, equal to any state, was con- 
summated November 16, 1907, when Oklahoma became a state. 


That the people of ‘‘No Man’s Land’’ were without a peer has 
been proven, if there were ever any doubt, by the heroic manner 
in which they have faced the tragedy of the past four years of 
drouth and dust storms. Do they intend to leave the Promised 
Land where sleep their brave pioneer fathers and mothers? No, a 
thousand times, No! ‘‘God’s in His Heaven; all’s right with the 
world’’ and No Man’s Land. This, too, will pass, and again we 
shall see our verdant hills and vales in all their beauty, and our wide 
expanse of golden grain waving in the mellow glow of twilight. We 
have no thought of leaving. We, in ‘‘No Man’s Land,”’ are not 
weaklings. 


I could not close without paying homage to the bravest settler 
in all No Man’s Land—the heroic wife and mother who helped 
“‘hold down the claim.’’ Surely God’s richest blessing is reserved 
for her. As a toddling youngster, the youngest of a ‘‘brood’’ of 
ten, six of whom came with our parents in a covered wagon to our 
dug-out home in No Man’s Land, I will remember the tear-stained 
face and the far-away look in the eyes of my dear old sainted moth- 
er. She never failed to tuck us into bed with a good night kiss, 
after our little prayer, ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’”’ said at her 
knee. I did not then know what it was all about for, in an effort 
to be cheerful and make her family happy, she went about her 
many household duties singing. 


“‘Picking up bones to keep from starving 
Picking up chips to keep from freezing, 
Picking up courage to keep from leaving, 
“Way out west, in No Man’s Land.”’ 


This was the scene enacted in many a ‘‘little sod shanty on the 
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claim’’ in No Man’s Land and back of it all was the heart of a true, 
brave Pioneer Mother, the real Empire Builder of the West. 


And now a toast to No Man’s Land: Somehow here your 
heart is filled with love for God and man. You feel it is a sacred 
place out here in No Man’s Land. So, when at last my time is 
come to take that sleep so sweet, I want to rest in No Man’s Land 
where Earth and Heaven meet. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Enid, April 30 and May 1, 1936 


As Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society I realize 
that it is not possible to take up in detail the affairs of the organ- 
ization at this meeting, but will speak of the work of the Society 
briefly. 


Some three years ago Judge Doyle, now our esteemed president, 
compiled a brief sketch of the history of this Society, and I have 
had it revised and reprinted as it answers many questions concern- 
ing the history and work of the Society. In itself it is a compiled 
and an abbreviated report of the activities of this Society since its 
beginning some forty-three years ago. 


We will have a number of extra copies, and I wish that every 
one present would secure a copy so that you may, at your leisure, 
acquire a more comprehensive understanding of the object and ac- 
complishments of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was the child of the first 
Editorial Association of the territory and was initiated just forty- 
three years ago at Kingfisher, Oklahoma, where the Editorial Asso- 
ciation was holding its annual meeting. 


At the time it was organized the Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories were separate political units and Oklahoma Territory com- 
prised less than one-half of Oklahoma’s present area. The territory 
now occupied by the Cherokee outlet, with more than seven million 
acres, had not been opened to settlement. 


The Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita reservations had not been 
alloted or opened to white settlement at that time, while the Chero- 
kee Commission was busy in trying to induce the Indians to take 


their land in severalty so the vast surplus lands could be opened 
to white settlement. 


At the newspaper editors’ meeting at Kingfisher, May 27 . 
1893, Mr. W. P. Campbell, speaking for himself and for his brother, 
Buck Campbell, made the proposition to the newspaper editors pres- 
ent, that if every editor in the territory would send his or her pub- 
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lication to their office in Kingfisher, that they would see to it that 
the papers were bound into volumes and taken care of in their 
office until other quarters could be procured. This invitation was 
not only extended to the editors of Oklahoma, but also included all 
editors of newspapers in the Indian Territory. The Editorial As- 
sociation accepted the proposition submitted by Mr. Campbell and 
ever since that day these papers have been collected, bound and 
preserved by the custodians of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Two years after this first meeting, 1895, a charter was granted 
by the Secretary of the Territory to the Oklahoma Historical Socie- 
ty and the Territorial Legislature later, in the following session, 
1895, while W. C. Renfrow was governor of the Territory, passed 
an act making an appropriation for the care and custody of these 
newspapers and records, and also to preserve and perpetuate the 
history of Oklahoma and its people. By this act the Historical 
Society was made custodian of the historic and official records of 
the state. This institution has had a continuous existence from that 
day until this, and it has made constant growth in every depart- 
ment, until today it is generally recognized that our institution is 
fully the equal of any historical organization in the west. It has 
been in the hands of its friends and has functioned as it should in 
establishing an historical library, museum, also in conserving books, 
newspapers, pamphlets, magazines and manuscripts, diaries, maps 
and all manner of historical documents, also photographs, engrav- 
ings, pictures, statuary and other objects of art with special re- 
gard to illustrating and visualizing the history of our own state 
of Oklahoma and of the southwest. 


Perhaps the most momentous epoch in the history of our socie- 
ty was the completion and dedication of our Historical Society 
building. 


On your program you will see a picture of the building. In 
this building is housed the Oklahoma Historical Society, the splen- 
did historical library which has been assembled in the last forty- 
three years, and our valuable collections including many rare books, 
pamphlets and manuscripts. We have many volumes in this library 
that are of great historic value and many that can not be replaced. 


Another department is devoted entirely to newspapers which 
we have received, as stated above. The collection of newspapers 
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was one of the primary objects of the organization. We receive 
all, with the possible exception of a half dozen, of the papers print- 
ed in Oklahoma and some printed in other states. We receive about 
250 weeklies, bi-weeklies and tri-weeklies and 62 daily papers. 
These weeklies are bound into volumes every year and the larger 
dailies are bound every month. We have now on our shelves near- 
ly 25,000 volumes of newspapers extending back to 1828, (this be- 
ing the files of the Cherokee Phoenix from 1828 to 1833). These 
newspapers are placed in our shelves alphabetically and chrono- 
logically and are, today, the greatest source of Oklahoma history 
to be found. 


We also have a department devoted entirely to the records 
of the various Indian tribes, including that of the Five Civilized 
tribes. By an act of Congress, the Oklahoma Historical Society has 
been made custodian of all these records and we have long had an 
expert archivist indexing and classifying them, and any research 
student who wishes information on the tribes of Indians that have 
been under Indian agencies in Oklahoma, can get first-hand knowl- 
edge here. There have been a number of WPA workers under the 
direct supervision of Mrs. Rella Watts, classifying these records. 


CHRONICLES OF OKLAHOMA 


One of the important functions of the Historical Society is 
the publication of a quarterly magazine, Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
This magazine is devoted to the history of Oklahoma, not only the 
history of the white race and the white man’s government, but 
also the history and traditions of many tribes of Indians who 
were the first settlers. This magazine has been published for 
thirteen years and we now have twelve bound volumes. It is sent 
to hundreds of schools of the state—schools complying with cer- 
tain requirements, as to the number of students and scholastic 
credits. We hope soon to have sufficient funds available to send 
the Chronicles to every consolidated school in the state. It is 
also sent to every newspaper in the state, received in exchange 
for the Chronicles, which includes nearly every paper published 
in Oklahoma. It is sent to the libraries of most of the larger 
educational institutions in America, and copies are sent to foreign 
countries. In exchange for the Chronicles of Oklahoma, we re- 
ceive the historical publication of almost every state in the Union. 
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Every individual member of the Oklahoma Historical Society re- 
ceives the Chronicles without additional cost, above the annual 
membership fee of $1.00. 


The department which attracts the most attention and re- 
ceives the most visitors is our state museum. It is fully the equal of 
any in any other state of the Union, and, as an Indian museum, 
it can only be surpassed by the National Museum and Smithson- 
ian Institution at Washington. While we keep a register, yet we 
can not know definitely how many people have visited this institu- 
tion in the past year. The museum has been visited by people from 
every county in the State and from most every state in the 
Union, and we have had quite a number of distinguished guests 
from foreign countries. We have had as many as two thousand 
visitors in a single day. 


We have had several contributions of importance to the mu- 
seum recently, including Mrs. Camille Phelan’s famous History 
Quilt, and the Buffalo Hide painting presented by the Cherokee 
Strip Cow Punchers Association by its Secretary, Oscar E. Brews- 
ter. This hide represents the vanishing cattle industry of the 
Cherokee Strip. It has painted on it the picture of a herd of long- 
horn cattle disappearing in the distance. There is also pictured 
on this Buffalo hide the brands of the many cow ranches taken 
from the old brand books now in the vault of the Historical Socie- 
ty building. However, the most important of all is the historical 
roster. containing the names of nearly 500 of those who were en- 
gaged in the cattle industry in the Cherokee Strip from the close 
of the Civil War until the opening in 1893. We are having con- 
structed some splendid cabinets for these two exhibits, and they 
will be installed within the next few days. Many other contribu- 
tions have been made to the museum in the past year by friends of 
the Society. 


This report would not be complete unless some mention is 
made of the Union and Confederate Memorial halls. Within these 
sacred shrines are preserved not only the relics and the pictures, 
but also the history and memories of the war between the States. 
It is with a feeling of reverence and awe that intelligent people 
visit these rooms and view the pictures on the walls and the many 
mementoes of that great strife, which is now American history. 
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Many hundreds of the students of the schools of the state, accom- 
panied by their teachers have visited these memorial rooms and 
have listened to the splendid lectures of the custodians in charge 
and have come away with a bigger, broader, and altogether more 
charitable knowledge of the Civil War than they have gotten by 
reading the books taught in the schools. It is fortunate that we 
have a Union soldier in charge of the Union Memorial room and 
although he is past 90 his mind is bright, his memory good, and 
his heart generous and the student of Oklahoma history hears at 
first hand the story of our own Civil War. The lady in charge of 
the Confederate Memorial room is the daughter of a Confederate 
soldier. She is an highly educated. cultured lady who takes a pro- 
found interest in her work. The talks she makes to the students 
are most interesting and instructive. She is the daughter of a 
Confederate soldier who enlisted in the service from the Indian 
Territory. 


Since our last meeting the Fifteenth State Legislature has 
met and adjourned. They recognized the needs of the Society 
and made sufficient appropriations to continue the work for the 
next biennium—and right here I wish to say that the legislatures 


of Oklahoma have, most generously, recognized the usefulness of the 
Historical Society and have made sufficient appropriations to 
earry on its work. 


In the Secretary’s written report at the annual meeting of 
a year ago, at Okmulgee, we spoke of the death of Charles F. Col- 
cord, our distinguished president. Now we have to report that 
another member of the Board of Directors has passed away since 
our last annual meeting. That grand old veteran Gen. Richard 
A. Sneed died at the home of his son at Lawton on March 15, 1936. 
He was the embodiment of history, honor and patriotism and Ok- 
lahoma’s most beloved citizen. His life was one of the last links 
that bound past history with the present. His passing was a 
distinct loss to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society is an educational institu- 
tion, as much so as any state school and its ambition is to serve 
the entire people. Our historical collection here is invaluable to 
the student of history, whether he be a writer, a student in one of 


the state schools, or a private citizen in search of historical knowl- 
edge. 
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But what is the use to tell more about this great institution? 
It belongs to the people of Oklahoma, and it is the earnest wish 
of those in charge that they shall visit this Historical Society 
building and take advantage of the opportunities here offered in 
the study of history and kindred subjects. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
April 30, May 1, 1936. 
Enid, Okla. 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society con- 
vened April 30, 1936, at Enid, Oklahoma, as per resolution adopted 
at the annual meeting held at Okmulgee, Oklahoma, May 10-11, 
1935. 


At 8:00 A. M. the members assembled at the Youngblood Hotel 
for registration. 


The meeting was called to order by Senator Harry O. Glasser, 
President of the Cherokee Strip Historical Society, and the follow- 
ing program was rendered: 


Invocation by the Rev. Thomas H. McDowell. 
Address of welcome, Mr. George Rainey. 
Response, Dr. J. B. Thoburn. 


At 10:00 A. M. an automobile pilgrimage was made to the 
Great Salt Plains, in Alfalfa County where Dr. Charles N. Gould, 
geologist, explained the geological formation. A short stop was 
made at the Drumm ranch. 


At Alva, the members and visitors were given a luncheon at 
the Bell Hotel, by the faculty of the Northwestern State Teachers 
College. 


Mr. Kent Johnson, Vice President of the Alva Chamber of 
Commerce, introduced Mr. Chris Mauntel, the toastmaster. 


The male quartet from the Northwestern State Teachers Col- 
lege sang two numbers. 


Prof. A. G. Vinson, head of the history department of the 
College, outlined the history of the college from its founding in 
1897 to the present time. 


Mr. Harry O. Glasser gave a talk on behalf of the visiting 
group and introduced a number of the guests, including Senator 
Thomas P. Gore. 
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After luncheon a tour of the buildings of the college was made, 
including a visit to the Museum. 


Stops were made at the Sand Dunes in Wood County and the 
Gloss Mountain in Major County where talks were made by Dr. 
Charles N. Gould, an authority on the formation of natural pheno- 
mena. The cavaleade then returned to Enid, where dinner was 
served at the Youngblood hotel. 


At 7:30 P. M. the meeting convened in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. DeWitt Waller, superintendant of the Enid public 
schools presiding. 


The choir of the First Presbyterian Church gave a musical 
recital, Marjorie Molter director. 


The following historical addresses were delivered. 


“The Chisholm Trail’’ Mr. Oscar Brewster, Crescent, Okla., 
Secretary of the Cherokee Strip Cowpunchers Association. 


**Recollections of David L. Payne,’’ Dr. C. P. Wickmiller, 
Kingfisher, Oklahoma, former photographer to David L. Payne. 


‘‘When printing was a hazardous ealling’’ Mr. Grant Harris, 
Wagoner, first typesetter in the Cherokee Strip. 


‘‘Rarly Beaver County’’ Miss Maude Thomas, Beaver, Okla. 
‘“Rambling Retrospection’’ by Mr. Buck Campbell. 


Mr. T. E. Beck, Jefferson, Okla., presented his paper ‘‘ When 
the Territory was young’’ for publication in the Chronicles. 


Second day, May 1. 


The business session at 10:00 A. M. was presided over by Dr. 
Emma Estill-Harbour, Vice President, in the absence of the Pres- 
ident. 


Upon motion the reading of the minutes of the annual meeting 
held at Okmulgee, May 10-11, 1935 was dispensed with. 

The annual report of the Secretary was presented and ordered 
to be published in Chronicles. 


Invitations to hold the next annual meeting of the Society both 
in Shawnee and Chickasha were read by the presiding officer. 
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Mr. Oscar Brewster moved that these invitations be submitted 
to the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors for action. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary read the following list of applicants for annual 
membership in the Society: 


E. BE. Buckholts, Tulsa; Mrs. L.O.Carlson, Cambridge, Minn. ; 
Mrs. Edith Connelley Clift, Okla. City; Mrs. Aletha Caldwell Con- 
ner, Okla. City; Eugene Couch, Okla. City; Mrs. C. Guy Cut- 
lip, Wewoka; Mrs. William Denman, San Francisco, Calif.; George 
Eubanks, Fairview; Ray S. Fellows, Tulsa; Gerald Forbes, Nor- 
man; Mrs. Fred Fordice, Edmond; Mrs. John L. George, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Martha Gilbert, Enid; Mrs. John L. Gleason, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Mayme C. Hallum, Oklahoma City ; Mrs. Christine 
Squire Hill, Norman; Russell V. Johnson, Oklahoma City; Leo 
Jones, Carnegie; Robert Kirkland, Alva; G. E. E. Lindquist, Law- 
rence, Kansas; W. R. McCluskey, Kansas City, Missouri; Mar- 
gurete McGuire, Oklahoma City; J. F. McMaumon, Enid; M. L. 
MeMullin, Tulsa; Hugo Milde, Kaw City; John L. Miller, Enid; 
L. W. Moore, Alva; Dr. Patrick S. Nagle, Oklahoma City; Dr. C. 8S. 
Neer, Vinita; James L. Nelson, Breckenridge; R. R. Owens, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Ruth Rogers Purlee, Tulsa; Mrs. Celene G. Reed, 
Oklahoma City; Rudolph Ruzek, Jr., Enid; Frank V. Shaw, Fair- 
fax; John Calvin Snyder, Topeka, Kansas; Ed Stinnett, Enid; 
Kate Willard, Ardmore ; Robert H. Wood, Tulsa; W. L. Woodward, 
Alva; A. B. Wright, Enid. 


Upon motion duly seconded they were received into member- 
ship. 


Dr. J. B. Thoburn moved that J. B. Campbell, Enid, Grant 
Harris, Wagoner and A. L. Kates, Claremore be elected honorary 
life members of the society. Motion was seconded and earried. 


The Chair appointed Dr. J. B. Thoburn, Chairman of a com- 
mittee, Mr. Thoburn to select the other two members, to draft reso- 
lutions thanking the people of Enid, and Alva. 


RESOLUTION 


On the occasion of this, the 43rd annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, we, the members present, 
desire to give expression to our sincere and cordial appre- 
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ciation of the spirit of generous hospitality with which we 
have been greeted and treated by the people of Enid. 
Especially do we commend the tireless and unsparing ef- 
forts of Hon. Harry O. Glasser and Mr. George Rainey, 
and their determination to make a success of the meeting 
and its program, in which they were most ably seconded 
and supported by the people of the community, generally. 
And we furthermore bear home with us most kindly recol- 
lections of our brief visit in the City of Alva and of the 
gracious and hospitable reception at the hands of its citiz- 
enship, including the members of the faculty of the North- 
western Oklahoma State Teachers’ College. 


Joseph B. Thoburn 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn 
C. P. Wickmiller. 


Mr. J. B. Campbell announced the donation of a French Diary, 
translated, for the archives of the Society. 


Dr. J. B. Thoburn discussed a memorial to the memory of W. 
P. Campbell, the founder of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Mrs. Aletha Conner moved that Mrs. Camille Phelan be 
thanked for exhibiting her historical quilt at this meeting. Motion 
was second and carried. 


The meeting stood adjourned. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Vice President, 
Presiding. 


Dan W. Peery, Secretary. 


In the afternoon another auto pilgrimage was made to the old 
Buffalo Springs, at the junction of the Chisholm and Fort Sill 
trails; and Hennessey where they were entertained at the home of 
Mrs. Annette B. Ehler, and visited the grave of Pat Hennessey and 
the monument of Roy Cashion, the first soldier of Oklahoma to lose 
his life in the Spanish American war; then on to Kingfisher where 
the private museum of Dr. C. P. Wickmiller was visited. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


APRIL 23, 1936 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, April 23, 1936, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Thomas 
H. Doyle, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. E. E. Dale, 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Dr. Grant Fore- 
man, Mr. James H. Gardner, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Samuel 
W. Hayes, General William S. Key, Mrs. Frank Korn, Col. A. N. Leecraft, 
Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Mr. John B. Meserve, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Mr. 
Jasper Sipes, Judge Baxter Taylor, Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Judge 
William P. Thompson, Mrs. John R. Williams, and Judge R. L. Williams. 


Mr. George H. Evans, Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson and Judge Robert 
A. Hefner had reported their inability to attend this meeting, and upon 
motion of Col. A. N. Leecraft, duly seconded, the excuses offered for 
absence were accepted. 


The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting held 
January 23, 1936, and upon motion of Mr. John B. Meserve, duly seconded, 
the reading of the minutes was dispensed with at this time. 


The Secretary read his report on the activities of the Society for 
the first quarter of the year. 


Judge R. L, Williams presented to the Society for its archives a 
typewritten copy of an address delivered by the Hon. Jefferson Davis 
before the Phi Sigman and Hermean Societies of the University of 
Mississippi, July 15, 1852, and an early day picture of the town of 


Tulsa and also a letter dated May 20, 1895, written by Mrs. J. S. Murrow 
to her sister. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that these donations be accepted and the 
donor thanked for same. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Harry Campbell was asked to verify the picture of Tulsa 
before it was placed in the archives of the Society. 


Judge R. L. Williams reported on the acquisition of the Sequoyah 
homesite as a public park, the title for the State to run in the name of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, 


; Judge R. L. Williams presented a bill with vouchers for expenses 
incurred by John E. Tidwell in connection with solicitation of funds 
for the Sequoyah Memorial, to the amount of $9.88 and moved that it 


be allowed and paid out of the private funds of the Society. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Mr. DeLaughter presented the request of Major Geo. B. Black, member 
of the Texas Centennial Commission, for the loan of certain museum 
material to be placed on exhibition at the Texas Centennial Exposition 
at Dallas, Texas, opening June 6, to run for five months. 


This was discussed by Mrs. John R. Williams, Gen, Charles F. Bar- 
rett, Judge R. L. Williams, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge William P. 
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Thompson and Judge Samuel W. Hayes, and portions of the constitution 
relating to such matters were read. 


P Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that the Society make a temporary 
display for educational purposes at the Texas Centennial Exposition, at 
Dallas, Texas, of the articles enumerated in this request. Motion was 
seconded by Mrs. Jessie E. Moore. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved to amend by adding that any contract 
we make for such purpose be made subject to the approval of the 
Attorney General. The amendment was accepted. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved to further amend by adding that owners 
of articles, which were loaned to the Society, first give their approval 
in writing before being included in such display, to which Judge Kd- 
wards objected, but upon motion it was voted to accept the amendment 
as a part of the original motion, and the motion as amended was 
carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the WPA project and explained 
that a number of small publications or newspapers had been preserved 
by being tied into small bundles, and Judge R. L. Williams moved that 
these be bound, but not necessarily in separate volumes. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman, chairman of the Fort Gibson Stockade Com- 
mission, made a report on the work that had been done there and ex- 
plained the necessity of having a custodian live in the barracks building. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Dr. Foreman be empowered to 
employ a custodian at the Fort Gibson barracks building, without ex- 
pense to the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Samuel W. Hayes moved that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to pass on and approve the contract with the custodian of the 
Fort Gibson barracks building. Motion was seconded and carried, and 
the Chair appointed Judge William P. Thompson, Judge Thomas A. Ed- 
wards and Judge Baxter Taylor. 


Gen. William S. Key reported on the WPA Indian project and turned 
the correspondence over to a committee consisting of Dr. Foreman, 
Dr. Dale and Mrs. Moore and asked that they analyze and harmonize 
the correspondence and submit it within the next thirty days to Gen. 
William S. Key, Works Progress Administrator for Oklahoma. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that $225.00 out of the private funds 
of the Society be made available for securing a lease on the Spiro 
project, a like amount to be appropriated by the friends of Tulsa 
University, the lease to extend for three years. Motion was seconded. 


Judge Samuel W. Hayes moved to amend by substituting for the 
above amount the sum of $450.00 for a three year lease on this tract, 
and that James H. Gardner represent the Society at the forthcoming 
sale. The amendment being accepted, the motion as amended was 
carried. 


The Chair appointed the following committee to handle this matter 
and make such contract as they deem best: James H. Gardner, Dr. 
BE. E. Dale, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Dr. Grant Foreman and Judge Samuel 


W. Hayes. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore explained that Congressman Rankin of Miss- 
issippi had introduced a bill in Congress, which had passed, providing 
funds to erect a monument to the Chickasaw Nation on the site of the 
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old battlefield of Achia near Tupelo, Mississippi, and the cornerstone 
is to be laid some time in May, with appropriate ceremonies, and that 
President Roosevelt had appointed Gov. Douglas H. Johnston to be 
present to represent the Chickasaw Nation, and Mrs. Moore moved that 
Dr. J. B. Thoburn be sent as a delegate from the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. Motion was seconded. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that Mrs. Jessie H. Moore be substituted 
for Dr. J. B. Thoburn to represent the Historical Society. On motion 
the amendment was seconded and approved, and the original motion 
as amended was carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the State Auditor be asked to 
approve the traveling expenses of Mrs. Moore before the trip is made. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


At the request of Judge Samuel W. Hayes, the name of Judge R. 
L. Williams was substituted on the committee to make contract for the 
Spiro lease. 


Dr. E. E. Dale reported that Dr. Merrill, of the University of Ne- 
braska, had asked permission to make copies from the archives and 
court records of the Five Civilized Tribes, including the written opinions 
of the Tribal Supreme Court, and moved that this permission be granted. 
Motion was seconded. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved to amend by adding that a committee 
be appointed to do it on the part of the Historical Society, which 
amendment was accepted. 


The motion as amended was carried, and the Chair appointed Dr. 
Grant Foreman, Chairman; Mr. John B. Meserve and Dr. Emma Sstill- 
Harbour. 


The President presented a claim for L. W. Nichols, engineer, for 
making blue prints for various cases in the Museum and additional 
shelving for the newspaper files. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Mr. R. R. Owens, the State En- 
gineer, and Mr. L. W. Nichols who did the work, file affidavits that 
L. W. Nichols does not draw a salary from the State, or compensation 
from the state covering that period, and in the event Mr. Nichols does 
not draw such salary or compensation from the state, the claim is to 
be presented to the President for his approval. 


Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the President, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Society take steps to make the money appropriated 
for the Spiro lease available at once. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. John R. Williams moved that the furniture in the Women’s 
organization room be wrapped and stored in some safe place while 
the room is being used by the WPA workers. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Mr. James H. Gardner reported on the erection of monuments at 
the old mission points and highways. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, the Board resolved itself into a exec- 
utive session. 
JUDGE THOMAS, H. DOYLE, President, 
Presiding, 
DAN W. PEERY, Secretary. 
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